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SOME ACCOUNT 

OrTH£ 

LIFE 

• I 

or TBI LATB 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. ' 

Of this very pleasing writer (to whom his 
been well applied the line of Pope, that he- 
was ^^ In wit a man, simplicity a child*^) mxuAk 
has been published in the way of Menunr and 
of Ailecdote : too much, indeed, and in manjfi 
instances too absurd, to induce belief, or to 
deserve refutaticm. The account which iti jb 
thought necessary to prefix to the preten| 
edition of his Poems will be confined to such 
particulars as are generally allowed to bft 
authentic; and it is hoped that they will be 
found sufficient and satisfactory. 

Our author was the thint son, of four, of 
the Rev. Charles Groldsmith, a most respect- 
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able, though not a wealthy divme*, and 
was bom at Elphin, in the county of Ros- 
common, Ireland, on the ^th of Novem- 
ber, m the year 1726 f. Having been well 
grounded in the classics at the school of the 
Rev. Patrick Hughes, at Edgeworthstown, 
and being intend^ for the church, he was 



* Goldsmith is sappiosed to Uave twice alluded to this 
parent in his writings ; once, as the Village Preacher, in his 
Foem; and again* as the Man m BUtcky in the Citizen of 

.1^- World. 

^ f The epitaph written bj Dr. Johnson for his monu- 
miuital stone states, that he was bom in 1731 ; but there 

'M two pretty strong proofs that this was not the case ; 

-and ^ey are these : 1st, In a letter to hb brother Henry, 

-dated l/dSy he mentions himself as being thirty-one years 
of agjB : 2dlyy The record of his entrance at college runs 

'tjhns: << 1744, June 11. OUtarius Goldmkh, Siz. FUiui CaroU, 
ijleriei, ann* agent 15,** &c. &c. Johnson has also in tlie 
epitaph described him as haying been bom at a place called 
Fidlas, in the parish of Forney, and comity of Longford ; 
but this is oneqiUTOcally contradicted by a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (Vol. XLIX. p. 173) on ihe most 
mUhenHc irformatum. The record of his admission at col- 
lege says^ " natfu in comUatu Westm BATH ;" bat this 
mittakft appears to have been occasioned by his fiither 
bemg at that time settled at Westmeath, hating obtained 
the llfing of Kilkemiy West, in that county. 
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adimtted a sizer in Trimty-oonege, Dublin, 
on the 11th of June, 1744 ; and was contem- 
porary with Edmund Burke ; but while there 
he discovered so little of that genius which 
in maturer years so highly exalted his cha- 
racter, that it was not till Feb. 27, 1749 (two 
years after the regular time), that he pro- 
ceeded B. A. He now turned his thoughts 
to physic as a professdon (having observed 
that his elder brother Henry could scarcely 
get a living by his clerical functions), and, 
after attending some courses of anatomy in 
^Dublin, went, in 1761, to Edinburgh, where 
he pursued his studies in the several branches 
of medicine under different professors in that 
university. Here, however, that, incautious 
spirit of benevolence, which so strongly 
marked his life, soon involved him in diifi- 
culties. Having imprudently engaged as se- 
curity in a considerable sum of money for a 
fellow-student, who, either from want of means 
or of principle, failed to pay the debt, he 
sought to shun the horrors of imprisonment 
by a pred{ntate flight, and, early in the year 
1754, he reached Sunderland. 
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' In thir place, however, he had not beoi 
befove he waft an««ted at the suit rf 
Mr. Barclay, a tailor m Edinburgh, and iitt 
person to whom he had imprudently become 
surety for Ins friend. From this difficulty he 
was at length released by the kindness of 
Dr. Sleigh and Mr. Laughlin Maclaine, whose 
Aiendship he had probably acquired at the 
dnilege of Edinburgh. He then embarked 
Smt Rotterdam, proceeded to Leyden, where 
he resided about a year, studying chonktry 
ibid anatomy, and afterwards visited great 
)part of Flanders and Brabant on foot, sulv 
fli9ting frequently by his voluntary perf<»rni- 
^ices on the German flute: his learning, we 
IkK told, made him a welcome guest to the 
klKmks, and his pipe to the peasants. 
'" After passing some time at Strasbourg and 
Ijouvain (where he obtained the degree of 
Bachelor in Phymc), he accompanied an 
English gentleman to Berne and Geneva. 
Oil his arrival at the latter place, it is said, 
he was recommended as a proper pers(m td 
l» traveling tutor to a young man who had 
beai unexpectedly left a connderable sum 
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t£'ikamjhfl^ unde, Mr. S " ^ a pawn- 
hndcer, ntiar Holbara. This youtb^ who hai 
ben articled to an attorn^, on receipt ^ 
Us fiartune, determined to see the world; 
bat, on engaging with Goldsmith as his pre- 
oq)t(xr, made a proviso that he should be 
permitted to govern himself; and our tva- 
Vidler socm found that his pupil understood 
CKtr^sidy well the art of directing in moaqr 
ceooems; for avarice was his predominettt 
fmmotL 

During Goldsmith's oontmua«» in Swit- 
acrland, he assiduously cultivated a poeti^si^ 
taknt, of which he had given some prmnia* 
ing fmxifs at the college of Edinburgh; and 
k was from hence that he sent the first sketch 
(about two himdred lines) of his poem called 
fi.'The Traveller j"" to his bK>ther Hemy, a 
tiergyman in Ireland, who, with a beloved 
wife, was living in retirement and obscurity 
on an income of forty pounds a year. v 

t.t: With a youth of a disposition so oppo«le 
-to his own, as it appears his pupil was, it 
wiH oot be supposed that Goldssaitb 90viii 
hag o6tttinue. A disagreement happ^iodr^ 



thdr amral in the South of France; wbeie 
the young man paid him such part of his 
salary as remained due, and embarked at 
Marseilles for England. 

Our wanderer was left once more upon 
the wide world, and encountered numberless 
difficulties in traversing the greater part o£ 
France; whence, his curiosity being grati- 
fied, he bent his course toward England, 
and arrived at Dover in the winter of 1757-8. 
When he reached London, his stock of cash 
did not amount to two hvres. He appUed to 
several apothecaries in the hope of engaging 
himself as a journeyman ; but his awkward 
i^[q)earance and broad Irish accent almost 
every where met with repulse and insult. 
At length a chemist near Fish-street-hill, 
struck with his forlorn condition, and the 
simpUcity of his mamiers, employed him in 
his laboratory, where he remained till he 
learned that his old friend Dr. Sleigh was in 
town. The worthy Doctor received Gold- 
smith into his family, and undertook to sup- 
port him till some establishment could be 
procured. Goldsmith, however, unwilling 
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to be a burden to his friend, a short time 
after eag^ly embraced an ofier which was 
made him, to assist the late Dr. Jc^n Milner, 
a dissenting minister of eminence, in instruct- 
log the young gentlemen of the academy at 
Peckham*. 

* From the Informftdoii of a daughter of Dr. Milner, the 
fiiUowiog pardcalars were commiiDicated by Mr. Eyant to 
the Monthly Magazhie for Dec. 1802. 
' ' ''Dr. Ikfilner died about the year 1760, and Dr. Gold- 
Maith was employed by him as an usher near three years. 
He was not indeed with him at the time of his death ; but 
lo'itiiich was he respected by the widow and thefan^y,, 
tiiat he was invited to return and take care of the seminary, 
which was continued some Httle time longer ; with which 
)r«^iiest he complied. Dr. Goldsmith- came to Peckham 
fiNMD Richardson, the celebrated novel-writer, at that pa- 
Hod a printer near Blackfriars. Here he was occupied in 
eorrecdng the press; and of Richardson and his family he 
always spoke in terms of respect and gratitude. He had 
also at tiiat time some acqumntance with Dr. Griffiths, the 
irenerable proprietor and editor of the Monthly Review, to 
which respectable periodical publication he even then con- 
tributed articles of criticism. From this gendeman he re- 
odved considerable patronage, and therefore to his kind- 
ness he often pn^essed himself much indebted. Previous 
to his engagement at the academy, he had travelled through 
many parts of Europe, and was tolerably well acquainted 
with the Latin and French languages. These he taught. 
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It was dunng the time of his being usbcx 
at Dr. MihierX that Goldsmkh oommeaoed 
author; and the earliest performance of hu^ 
now known, was, ^' The Memoirs of a .FrOr 
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and the latter he spoke with facility. As to bis penoB^ 
ike was Qf middle stature, fiiir complexion, wore a large 
wig, ilovenly in Ids dress, but possessing a benerqleiit 
countenance and a cheerful demeanour. If be thought 
any one slighted him, or used him ill, it occasi(med a grealT 
=66jectkiti4 bat otherwise he was a most charming compoi- 
moo. He played frequently, but indifferently, on the Getrt 
man flute. In his conversation he ducovered a very gene- 
ral acquaintance with books, and had a thorough knowledge 
of the customs and manners of mankind. In lus diet he 

^ was very temperate, in his behaTiour unassuming ; and the 

'young gentlemen were nevor so happy as when they could 
^t him on a winter's evening to tell them anecdotes, with 
which his mind was well stored. But, alas ! he never was 
an economist. Out of his scanty salary of twenty pounds 

. a year, he frequently gave to persons in distress, — makifljg 

I «. point of never sendhig a poor author away without half a 
•prpwn! He had not a few of these latter applications. 

'Hence it was that he generally applied for his salary befor% 
ft came due ; and one day, upon an npplicatioii of the kind 

^toMrs. Milner, she smiling said— ^' You had better, Mr. 

.4&ild9mith, let me keep your money for you, as I do fof 
aoroe of the young gentlemen f to which he replied, with 
gr^ good humour, '* In truth. Madam, there is equal need,** 
and pleasantly walked away. 
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fiUkint^ eondemntd ia the Galiies of France 
fm4(Liff Retigioti. Written by himself. Truvm 
hUkdfrom the Original^ just published at the 
Hitguey by James Willingtan ;"" 1768, two 
ydiumes, 12mo. for which Mr. Edward Dilly 
paid him twenty guineas. 

At Dr. Mihier^s table, sometime in the yetfr 
1758, he happened to meet with Mr. Ralph 
Oriffiths, publisher and proprietor <^ the 
Monthly Review, who invited him to become 
« writer in that work, and offered him such 
t^rms as our author deemed worth acceptance; 
viz. lodging, board, and a liberal salary. By 
a written agreement, this engagement was 
to last for a year; but at the expratiosi of 
«even or eight months it was dissolved by mu- 
tual consent, and Goldsmith took a smoky, 
sud^able apartment, in Green^arbour-court, 
near the Old Bailey*, where he complete 
a work that he had before begun, entitled, 
^^ Ah Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe^ This was published 
by Doddey in 1 769, and obtained its writer 

* See an engraving and account of tbis residence. In tlie 
fiaropean Magazine for Januaiy, 1803. 
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tome reputadan. In October of the 
year, he began " The Bee^ a weekly pub- 
lication, of which, however, only e^ht num- 
bers were printed. In the following year he 
became known to Dr. SmoUet, who was theft 
editor of the British Magazine; and for 
that work he wrote most of those Essays and 
Tales which were afterwards collected and 
published in a separate volume. He also 
contributed occasionally to the Critical Re- 
view ; in fact, it was the merit which he dis*- 
covered in criticising a despcable tran^tion 
of Ovid's Epistles by a schoolmaster, and his 
•* Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning^ 
that first introduced him to the acquaints 
ance of Dr. Smollet, who afterwards recom*- 
miended him to some respectable booksellers^ 
by whom he was afterwards patronized. 
Among these, Groldsmith's most fortunate 
connection was with the celebrated Mr. John 
Newbery, of philanthropic memory, who, 
being a principal proprietor of The Public 
Ledger, engaged him at a salary of .£.100 
a year to write a periodical paper. Our 
author accordingly undertook a series of 
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what he called ^^ Chinese Letters^ which were 
«fterwHrd9 collected and puUicthed in two 
TohnneSy under the tide of ^^ The Citizen iff 
the World {^ and they exhiUt striking proofb 
«f judgment, mt, and humour. 

On embarking in this undertaking, Ghdd- 
nnith quitted his hovel in Green-arbour- 
court, removed to a decent apartment in 
Wine-ofRce-court, Fleet-street, dropped the 
plain Mister^ dubbed himself Doctor^ and waa 
afterwards commonly known and addressed 
as Dr. Goldsmith. * Here he finished his 
" Vicar of Wakefield {^ but at the time of 
its completion he was mudi embarrassed in 
his circiimstances, and very apprehensive of 
arrest; in fact, he was at last entrapped by 
the following artifice : An ingenious limb 
of the law, ycleped a bailifi^, being apprized 
of one/ of Goldsmith^s foibles (a vanity .of 
b^Dg noticed by distinguished persons), 
wrote a letter, stating that he was stew- 
ard to a nobleman, who was charmed with 
reading Goldsmith^s last production, and had 
ordered him to desire the Doctor to appoint 
a place where he might have the honour of 
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me^iDg with hin^ to conduct jiju^^ !^ 
IcydBUip. Poor Groldsmith swallowed 
Wt» and appointed the British coffee-hoi|^ 
iff yhich he was accompanied by his fiieiA 
Mr. Hamilton, the printer of the Critical Be^ 
yi^w, who in vain remonstrated on the dn- 
gularily of the application. On their enter-^ 
% the coffee-room, the bailiff paid. his rf] 
^p^ts to Goldsmith, and desired that he 
nught have the honour of immediately at^ 
ten^ding him: but they had scarcely entered 
PaQ-mall when the officer produced his writ»^ 
Mr. Hamilton generously paid the money^ 
^d rescued the critic from incarceration. 

It may be supposed, however, that Gold- 
nnith was now out of cash. He sent to re* 
present his case to Dr. Johnson, with whose ac» 
q^iaintance he had been sometime honoiured ; 
and Johnson disposed of the MS. of his Vicar 
• of Wakefield to Mr. Newbery for cf.60: a 
sum (as Goldsmith used to say) which he 
had been so little accustomed to receive in a 
lump, that he felt himself under the embar- 
rassment of Brazen in the play, whether he 
should build a privateer or a playhouse witK 
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fStm woaey^. But thoii^ the mooey; was 
iS^m paid to him, so little reputation had he 
dien acquired, that the book was not publiahed 
jSm^ two years after, when 77/e Traveller had 
fixed his fame. 

In the spring of the year 1763, Croldsmitk 
took lodgings at Canonbury-house, Isling- 
ton ; where he compiled, or revised and cat- 
rected, several publications for his patron Mf. 
Ijlewbery; particularly " The Art of Poe-- 
try^ 2 vols. 12mo. and a " "Life of Nash^T 
8vo, Here also he wrote his " History (ff 
Englartdy irt a Series of' Letters from a Noble 
man to Af« So/i,^ 2 vols. 12mo. a work which 
wap by some attributed to the Earl of Orrery, 
but more commonly to Greorge Lord Lyttel- 
ton; and what is rather Angular, this gene-' 
];iP|tly«rec^ved opnion was never contradicted,' 
cither directly or indirectly, by those noble- 
men or their friends. 

In the year 1764 Gk)ldsmith removed luB 
abode to die Inner Temple, where he took 
chambers in the upper story of the Library 
atair-caae. 

■ 

* Recndting OiBcer, Aet V. Sc. 3. 

b 
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He was still, however, not miich knovln, 
except among the booksellers, till the year 
1766, when he completed and published 
'" The Traveller; or, J Prospect of Socittt/ ^ 
a poem which, as we have before remarked, 
he had begun to write while he was in Swit- 
aerland; and of which Dr. Johnson pro- 
I Bounced, " That there had not been so fine 
a poem since the time of Pope.'' This charm- 
ing performance procured him the friendship 
of Lord Nugent, afterwards Earl of Clare, 
. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Burke, Mr. Top- 
ham Beauclerc, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Langton, 
8tc. 8ic. and he was elected one of the first 
members of " The Literary Club,'' which 
Was just then instituted by Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Burke. 

In 1765 Goldsmith published his pathetic 
ballad of" The lleimit^ which he dedicated 
to the Countess (afterwards Duchess) of North- 
umberland, and which soon became popu- 
lar with those who could appreciate poetic 
merit. 

' Having been thus successful in the several 
walks of a critic, a novelist, and a moral 
poet, our author was encouraged to try his 
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httid at the drama; and on the 29th of Ja- 
nuaiy^ 1768, his " Good-Natured Mari^ yras 
perforined for the first time at Covent-gaiden 
theatre. It kept possession of the stage nine 
nights; but was not received with that ge- 
neral approbation which its intrinsic merit 
led Ms friends to expect*. By the profits 
of his three third nights, however, and th^ 
sale of the copy-right, he netted *£.500. 

With this money, and the savings made 
ftom the produce of his " Roman History^ 
St vols. 8vo. and other compilations (which 
he used to call ^^ building of books^), he 
descended from his attic story on the Library 
stair-case, Inner Temple, and purchased 
chambers aa the first floor of No. 2, Brick- 
court, Middle Temple, for which he gave 

* Br. Johnson pronounced it the best comedy that had 
appeared nnce '* The Provuk*d Husband." Many parts 
of it exhibit the strongest indications of comic talents. 
lliere is perhaps no character on the stage more happily 
ima^ned, and more highly finished, than Croaker's ; nor 
do we recollect so original and successful an indden^ as 
that of the letter, which he concaves to be the ooiBpoti- 
tion of an iocendiary, and feels a thousand ridic^lptts hor- 
rors fai consequence of his absurd apprehension. 



4yW9' tTJkes^ M JTurnished 41^ iCKCber! qui 
^^n% manner, , enlarged his Ubijary^ ■ aaii 
Q^^^enced quite the man of lettered leaad; 
«yq4 consequence. " 

,411 the establishment of the Royal Acade^. 
my of Painting in 1769, Goldsmith had, byi 
tl||^ recommendation of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Uf, his Majesty, the honorary Professorship 
c^ IJi^ory conferred upon him ; and in the" 
sp);j^3[g of 1770 his beautiful poem, " 7'//f J)e*. 
ser^^4. ViUage^''' was first published. A wellt i 
a^^e|f;iticated and characteristic anecdote dC. 
our author has been related respecting thia, 
po^pf. Previous to its publication, the book- 
s^^er (the late Mr. Griffin, of Catharine-street,. 
S^fv9f>^) had given him a note for one hun- 
df^ guineas for the copy; this Goldsmith 
n^fftipned some hours after to one of his 
fH^ds, who observed,, that it was a veiy. 
g^re^^um for so short a performance., ^^. In 
tr^|th (rephed Goldsmith) I think so too; it 
is near five shilhngs a couplet, which is much 
mor^ than the honest man can afford, and, 
indeed, more than any modern poetry is 
voiili. I have not been easy since I received 
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h^ I'^ufflT; fllerefbk; go bick, iid ^lA 
Um his ttttte;'^ which h^ actually did; ittiiP 
left it to the booksdier to pay him accotdilt^ 
to the profits produced by the sale bf fMfe" 
poem ; which proved to be very considerable, 
aad at least equal to the first douceur. '•' 

In 1771 appeared his " Histrry of EngtanJt^ 
frpm the earliest Times to the Death ofGeorgt^ 
Iir 4 vols. 8vo. For this, Mr. l^diiia^ 
Davies, the bookseller, gave him £. 5001" 
He also wrote this year a " Life of Parnett^ 
winch was prefixed to a new edition of hiiS;' 
poems. 

On the 15th of March, 1773, his com^^J 
of " She Stoops to Conquer ; or, The Mistakei" 
of M 'Night ^ was performed for the first thtte 
at Covent-garden theatre. Notwithstaindiri^ ' 
that this drama is in some parts rather ib6^' 
farcical) and very improbable, it had a ^lif*- 
piUing run *, and produced to Goldsmith' 'ir 
ctear ptt)fit of cf.SOO. In return foi* UHV 
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:* Jolmscni said of tliis piece, *' that he knew of no cd« ' 
meidy fsvi pim^ years tliut had sa.nuch ex^arUod^M^' 
audience, tha^ had answered so . ig^v'h th^.g^fat ep(|}!)^^ 
cornea j-^iaking an aadleuce merry.** It, however. 
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L^s exertions in the part of Tony Liui]|> 
Idn, €k>ld8niith is said to have reduced Sed 

Immght OQ its anUior the abuse of some envioiis and wotat- 
filoos scribblerj who, in the Loadon Packet of March 84i 
published the followhig letter : 

" To Dr. Goldsmith. 

" Vous vous noyei en vanitS, 

" The ha{^y knack which jon have learnt of paffi 
h^ yov own compoMtions, provokes me to come forft. 
Yoa have not been the editor of newspapers and magarfnfWj 
■0t to discover the trick of literary humbug. But the g^nwi 
fs so thin, that the very foolish part of the world see thvMq^ 
k, and diseover the Doctof's monkey fece and cloven ftot 
Your poetic vanity is as unpardonable as your personal 
Would man believe it, and will woman bear it> to be told, 
that for hours the great Goldsmith will stand surveying hii 
grotesque Oranhotan's figure in a pier-glass ? Was but the 
lovely H— k as much enamoured, you would not sigl^ 
my gentle swain, in vain. But your vanity is preposterous, 
How will this same bard of Bedlam tiixg the changes in 
pmise of Goldy ! But what has he to be either proud oi 
vain of ? " The Traveller** is a flimsy poem, built upon 
fiUse principles ; principles diametrically opposite to libertg^, 
What is ** The Good-Natured Man" but a poor, water-gnid< 
dramatic dose ? What is <* The Deserted Village," but i 
prettjf poem of easy numbers, without fimcy, dignitjr, ge- 
jiius, or fire ? And pray what may be the last speaking 
p^alomime** so praised by the Doctor himself, but an in) 

« li«Mlag ** She Stoept t* Ctniqacr." 



• •• 
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lqr?i otmifidy of << The Grumbler^ to a turn 
f£ dne act ; and it was performed for the be* 

eoberent piece of stuff, the figure of a woman with a fish^ii 
tail, without plot, incident, or intrigue ? We arc made to 
laugh at stale, dull jokes, wherein we mistake picasantrjr 

j for wit, and grimace for humour : wherein every scene is 

unnatural, and inconsistent with the rules, the laws of na- 
ture and of the drama ; viz. Two gentlemen come to a man 
of fixtime's house, eat, drink, sleep, £cc. and take it for 
an inn. The one is intended as a ktwer to the daughter) 
he talks with her for some hours, and when he sees btf 
wpin. in a different dress, he treats her as a bar-girl, wtd. 
tmtmn she squinted. He abuses the roaster of the hoase^ 

{ and tlirealcns to kick him out of his own doors. The 'Squrt^ 

wliom we are told is to be a fool, proves to be the wait 
senrible being of the piece ; and he makes out a whek 

' act bj bidding his mother lie close behind a bush, persuade 

ing ber> thfit his fiather, her own husband, is a highwajmai^ 
and that he is come to cut their throats ; and to give hb 
ooosin an opportunity to go off, he drives his mother orer 
hedges, ditches, and through ponds. There is not, sweet • 
socldng Johnson, a natural stroke in the whole play, bat 
the young fellow's giving the stolen jewels to the mother, 
SQppofIng her to be the landlady. That Mr. Colman did 
BO justice to this piece, I honestly allow ; that he told all 
his firiends it would be damned, I positively aver ; andfimoi 
such ODgeaerous inanuations, without a dramatic merit, It 
rose to public notice ; and it is now the ton to go to see it, 
though I never saw a person, tliat dther liked it or approved 
itb aiiy more than the alniird plot of the Home's tragedy of 



4if' thttt ^amedito cm die ^8lh «f A{«)n 
Ibe/ principal character of tlm petHe pieaat 

Alcfpxo* IMr. Goldsmith, correct your arrogance, reduce 

your YMxatj, and endeavoor to believe, as a man, jou are 

oftlie plainest sort; and as an author^ but a mortal piece 

of mediocrity. 

. . ^ " Brises le tniroir infidele, 

" Qui voui cache la verity, 
*'" ^ " Tom Tickle> 

*J)r. Goldsmith, immediately on the appearance of . this 
UtHtttp /vent to the poblisher's house (Mr. T. Evans, in Pater^-. , 
mfffi^row,) and, after having argued on the malignity o£ 
tbii unmerited attack on his character, applied a cane to hU. 
slKHjilden with all his might The publisher thought it ne- 
ommxy to stand in liis own defence; and it is not easy Iol-^ . 
s%. when, or how, this combat would have ended, had noL, 
]>«u^iurick (the suspected author of the scurrilous letter), 
wbp yf9ii sitting in a room behind the shop, stepped forward, 
a^dvp^irted.them. Goldsmith, much hurt, was put into a. 
ooachf and sent home. 

y,.Tlia4 affair was so much misrepresented in the newspa- 
pei^to the disadvantage of Goldsmith, that on the 31st 
of J^t^ch he published the following address in the Daily 
Aiitftiser: 

, . «* TO THE PUBUC. 

^'Lest it should be supposed that I have been willing to- 
correct in others an abuse of which I have been guilty my* 
sdf, I beg'teave to decfaire, that in all my Hie I never wrote, 
oT'dSctated, a single paragraph, letter, or essay, in a newt- 
pif«r,^ except a few moral essays, under the character cf 




fuMJiih ed^great enler fammwit , cqpaiatlT^tiHr 

a Qdneie, about ten yean ago, in the Ledger ', and a lefe* 
ter, to wMcb I signed my name, in the St. James's Chronkl^ 
ff the liberty of the press therefore has been abased, I hiwe * 
liad QO hand in it. 

" I have always considered the press as the protector of 
our fireedom» as a watchful guardian, capable of nmting 
the weak against the encroachments of power. What oon- 
cttra the public most properly admits of a pubRc discus- 
doD. - Bot» of late, the press has turned from d€6tadkti^' 
pabOc interest, to making inroads upon private ]i|e; ftbH" 
combating the strong, to overwhelming the feeble. No 
eoodition h now too obscure for its abuse, and the pro^ 
tector Is become the tyrant of the people. In this manner 
the fireedom of the press is beginning to sow the seeds' d'* 
its own dissolution; the great must oppose it from priiv^ ' 
ciple, and the weak from fear ; till at last every rank of 
nankhod shall be found to give up its benefits, content 
with security from its insults. 

^ How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by whieh all 
are Indiscriminately abused, and by which vice conie- 
quently escapes in the general censure, I am unaUe to 
teU ; all I could wish is, that, as the law gives us no pn>-' 
tection against the injury, so it should give calumniators 
no shelter after having provoked correction. The insults 
which we receive before the public » by being more opf(n». 
are thfi more distressing, by treating them with ^ent^ 
oootempt, we do not pay a sufficient deference to the opi«. 
mm. of. the worldr By recurring to legal redress, we too, 



atttene with a dandng^aster, who iiiflisti 
ufoa teaehiiig the touchy old nttn to dame 
an allemande against his incUnation. The 
jdece upon the whole was well received, bof; 
wanted incident, and, excepting the parts 
represented by Mr. Quick and Mr. Saunders^ 
was but indifferently supported in the per- 
formance. The London Chronicle, however^ 
asserted, that ^^ Groldsnuth had no further 
ooncem in that production than merely re- 
▼isingit.'' 

One of the last of his publications of any 
consequence was, *' jin History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature^^ in 8 vols. 8vo. whidi 
was printed in 1774, and for which he re* 
ceived £, 860. He had at this time ready for 
the press " The Grecian History^from the 
earliest State to the Death of Alexander the 
Great ;^ which was afterwards printed in 

often expose the weakness of the law, which only serves 
to increase our mortification by failing to relieve us. In 
short, every man should singly consider himself as a guaf- 
ditn of die liberty of the press, and, as far as his iiAuence 
can extend, should endeavour to prevent its licentiousness 
becombg at last the grave of its freedom. 

" Oliybr Goldsmith." 
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i.miB. 8va He had alao written^ at inler«i 
vili^. about this time, his ^* Haunch of V^ 
ni$m^ ^' Retaliation^ and some other littk 
iportave sallies, which were not printed till 
after his death. ^^ Retaliation^ indeed, was 
](£t uiifiBished.*-*But, though his receipts 
had for a long time been very considerable*, 
yet by his hberal and indiscreet benefactions 
to poor authors, as Furdon, Pilkington, Ifil^ 
feroan, Uoyd, Sec. and poor Irishmen, Qssk 
ftct, needy adventurers from all countries) 
togetlier with an unha{^ attachment to 
gaming, and an habitual carelessness as to 
money matters, he became much cyibarrassed 
in his circumstances, and, in consequence^ 
uneasy, fretful, and peevish. 

To this menial inquietude was superadded 
a violent strangury, with which he had been 
some years afflicted; and this at length 
brought on a sort of occasional despondency, 
in which he used to express his great indif- 
ference about life. A nervous fever added 
to this despondency, which induced him, 

• The produce of one year wts estimated at ;f.l800. 



{^{iMIiat tb9>^vice of hl«i pbjmd«is^>to;i 
10 large a .portion of James^ powder^* ditf xb 
was supposed to have contributed to his BM 
scdution, which happened oa the 4th of Aprilt^ 
1T74, after au illness of ten days. ^j- n 

It was at first intended by his friends ten 
bury him in Westminster-abbey ; and his jkflb 
was to have been supported by the Mia^* 
quis of Lansdowne, Lord Lowth, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, the Hon. Topham Beauclerc, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Garrick; but a slight 
inspection of his affairs showed the impro- 
priety of incurring so great an expense as 
must have been consequent on such a fu- 
neral*. He was therefore privately interred 
in the Temple burial-ground, attended by 
Mr. Hugh Kelly, Mr. (now Dr.) Hawes, the 
Rev. Joseph Palmer, and a few coffee-house 
acquaintances. 

A marble monument, however, executed 
by Nollekens, and paid for by a subscription 

* Dr. Johnson, giving an account of Goldsmith's death to 

Mr. Boswell, in a letter, dated July 4, 1774, says, " His debts 

began to be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. 

^ Sir Joshoft is of opinion, that he owed no less than ;C.20OO.-;- 

Was ever poet do trusted before ?'* 



atatig' Gdki8mith''i3 friends, ha^beai plaeili 
m Wtetinihateii-dbbey, betwetti' Aose of thi? 
Stikeof Argyle and of Gay^ ih the Poels* 
okaaet. It is a large medallion, with agt)dd 
resemblance of the poet in profile, afkat>^ 
priateljr embeUished; and underneath is a 
tUblet of white marble l^earing the follbvmlj^ 
IBflcription, written by Dr. Johnson*: 

OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, •' 

Fpf£TiB, PHYSICI, HItiTORICf, » «^ 

, QUI KULLUM FERE SCRIBENDI GEMXTS 

NON TETIGir; ^i 

NULLUM QUOD TETIGIT NON ORNA VIT : •:^-' 
SIVE RISUS ESSENr MOVENPI 
SIVE LACRYMiE, 
AFFECTUUM POTENS AT LENIS DOMINAT0R;j/ 
INGENIO SUBLIMIS, VIVIDUS, VERSATILJS, i « 
5RATI0NE GRANDIS, NITIDUS, VENUSTUS; 
HOC MONUMENTO MEMORIAM COLUIT 

'* I>. Campbell, in his " Pliilosophical Survey bt the " 
South of Ireland," announcing the intention of Johnson, 
san^s: "His [Gold.sniith'n] shade may rt-st in peace; hif ' 
tomb is lo bo inscribed by the author of The Rambler; 
wluch 18 more honourable to the bard, than if bis atbes had 
, becn'depodted in the cemetery of kings/' p, 437. 



SOI>ALIUM AMOBy 

AMICOBUM FIDES, 

X.1CCTORUM VENERATIO. 

K AT0S IKHIBERNIA9 FORKEIiE LOKGFORDI^NSIS, 

IK LOCO CUI NOMEK PALLAS, 

NOV. XXIX. MDCCXXXl*. 

EBLANiB LITERIS INSTITUTUS, 

OBIIT LONDINI^ 

APR. XV. MDCCLXXIV. 

r 

Which may be Englished thus: 

By the love of his associates, 
The fidelity of his friends, 
And the veneration of his readers. 
This monument is raised 

To the memory of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
A poet^ a natural philosopher^ and an historian. 
Who left no species of writing untouched by his pen; 

Nor touched any that he did not embellish : 

Whether smiles or tears were to be excited. 

He was a powerful yet gentle master 

Over the affections ; 

* This was a mistake. From information communicated 
by hit family, it is ascertained to have been in the year 

ns8. 



Of a geniuB at onoe subliiiie> lively, and 

equal to every subject; 

In expression at once lofty, elegant, and graoefuL 

He was born in the kingdom of Irelandy 

At a place called Pallas, in the parish of Forney^ 

And county of Longford^ 

29th Nov. 1731, 

Educated at Dublin^ 

And died in London, 

4th April, 1774. 

In addition to this Latin epitaph. Dr. John- 
son honoured the memory of his fnend with 
the following Greek tetrastic : 

Toy Idpov hco^oias rov OXi/Sap'oto, xovli^v 
^A^fOflT* aij* o'Sfji.yriVf ^hve, iro^eo'a'i itotler 

OTiri fji^sfjur^Xs (pvcrif, f^n^wv yipii s^ya itakMif 
KXaliU iroirjlrjv^ Iro^ijcoy, fvcinov* 

To convey a proper idea of Gk)ldsniith^s 
manners and character*, we cannot do bet- 
ter than subjoin the observations of some 

P Tbe Hutory of a PhUatophic Vagabond, in The Vicar of 
Wakefidd, has been said to contain the outlines of some part 
of his own Hfe, as well as a delineation of his own character,. 
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of thoee to whom he was most intimately 
known. 

The two following portraits of him (ont 
in poetry and the other in prose) were writ- 
ten by an intimate friend immediately after 
his decease, and were both esteemed faithful 
likenesses : 

** Here rests, from the cares of the world and his pen, 

A poet whose like we shall scarce meet aguo; 

Who though form'd m an age when corruptions ran high, 

And folly alone seem'd with folly to vie; 

When Gemas, with traffic too commonly train'd, 

Becoonted her merits by what she had gain'd. 

Yet spam'd at those walks of debasement and pel( 

And in poverty's spite dar'd think for himself. 

Thus free'd from those fetters the moses oft bind. 

He wrote from the heart to the hearts of mankind ; 

And such was the prevalent force of his song. 

Sex, ages, and parties, he drew in a throng. 

The lovers — 'twas theirs to esteem and commend. 
For his Hermit had prov'd him their tutor and friend. 
The statesman, his politic passions on fyee. 
Acknowledged repose from the charms of his lyre. 
The moralist too had a feel for his rhymes. 
For his Essays were curbs on the rage of the times. 
Kay, the critic, all schooPd in grammatical sense. 
Who look'd in the glow of description for ten», 
Scform'd at he read, fell a dupe to his art. 
And coii£es8*d by his eyes what be felt at liis heart. 
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: YctUMM wkh ertgM powm Ifte tlieie^ 
A principal forte was on paper to please; 
like a fleet-footed hanter, though first in the chase, 
Od'tiie road of plain sense he oft slacken^ his pace ; 
Whflst Doiness and Canning, by whipping and goiing, 
IMr bard-Tooted hacknies paraded before hioi. 
Campomided likewise of such primitive parts. 
That his manners alone woold have gun'd him our hearts* 
So aimple in truth, so ingenuously Idnd, 
So ready to feel for the wants of mankind ; 
Yet praise but an author of popular quill. 
This flux of philanthropy quickly stood still; 
Transform'd from himself, he grew meanly severe. 
And rail'd at those talents he ought not to ftiar. 

Such then were his foibles ; but though they were such 
As riiadow'd the picture a little too much. 
The style was all graceful, expressive, and grand. 
And the whole the result of a maMttrly hand. 

Then hear me, blest spirit! now seated above. 
Where all is beatitude, concord, and love, 
If e'er thy regards were bestow'd on mankind, 
Tbt musb as a legacy leave us behind. 
I ask it by proxy for letters and fame. 
As the pride of oar heart, and the old English name. 
I demand it as such for virtue and truth. 
As the solace of age, and the guide of our youth. 
Collider what poets surround uii^— how dull! 
From Mfaistrietsy B ■■■ e to Rosamond H^Il ! 

Consider what K ^ys entroaU the stage ; 

Connder vrfaat It^— cks may poifon thie age ; 
0! protect lis fiNttn sbeh, nor let it be'sbid. 
That ia OoldUM^elast'BritislJ pbeffies dead !'^ 

c 
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" In an age where gerans and learning are too generally 
acrificed to the purposes of ambition and aTarice, it is die 
consolation of virtue^ as well as of its friends, that fHittf 
can commemorate the name of Goldsmith as a shining e:||UBr 
pie to the contrary. 

" Early compelled (like many of our greatest men) into 
the service of the muses, he never once permitted his neefts^ 
fliti^ to have the least improper influence on his cenduol:; ' 
but Imowing and respecting the honourable line of his pro- 
fession, he made no farther use oi fiction than to set off ths 
<Hgiiity oitrvth; and in this he succeeded so happily, tiiat 
his writings stamp him no less the man of genius than the ' 
umversal friend of mankind. 

** Such is the short outluie of his public character, wbieh, 
perhaps, will be remembered whilst the first-rate poets of 
this coimtry have any monuments left them. But, alas ! his 
ooJsler and immortal part, the good man, is only consigned t» 
the short-lived memory of those who are left to lament b|S 
death. 

« Having naturally a powerful bias on his mind to the 
cause of virtue, he was cheerful and indefatigable in every ^ 
pursuit of it. Warm in his friendships, gentle in his nan* ' 
ners, and in every act of charity and benevolence * thf 
very milk of human nature/ Nay, even his £oibles and , 
little weaknesses of temper may be said rather to dmpli]^ 
tiian degrade hb understanding ; for though there may bt - 
many instances adduced to prove he was no man of the wmii^ ' 
most of those instances would attest the unadulterated purilj 
of his heart. 

** One who esteemed the kindness and friendsliip of tiidi ' 
a nMUA, as £Mrming a principal part of the bappinest othkU$^* 
paji tfau last siDoerei and grateful tribate to Wnj^fi^ffait^^^^j^r. 
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Bb. Johnson, speaking of him a few yean 
after his death, says, " He was a man of 
such variety of powers, and such felicity of 
performance, that he always seemed to do 
best that which he was doing; a man who 
had the art of being minute without tedious- 
ness, and general without confusion; whose 
language was copious without exuberance, 
exact without constraint, and easy without 
weakness." 

Ma. BoswELL, who well knew Gt)ldsmith9 
says, *^ No man had the art of displaying 
with more advantage, as a writer, whatever 
literary acquisition he made. — Nihil quod te- 
tigit noN orwarjY.— His mind resembled a fer- 
tile, but thin soil. There was a quick, but 
not a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced 
to' be thrown upon it. No deep root could 
be struck. The oak of the forest did not 
gjcaw there; but the elegant shrubbery, and 
the fragrant parterre, appeared in gay suc- 
oeimm. It has been generally circulated, 
and believed, that he was a mere fool in coh- 
▼enalaan ; but, in truth, this has been greatly 

He had, no doubt, a more 
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than common share of that hurry of ideas 
which we often find in his countrymen, apd 
which sometimes produces a laughable PQH- 
fusion in expressing them. He was veiy 
much what the French call un etourdi; and 
^om vanity, and an eager desire of \)emg 
conspicuous wherever he was, he freque]:Ul7 
talked carelessly, without knowledge o£ 4ie 
subject, or even without thought. £Us ^p^jc^ 
son was short; his countenance coarse and 
vulgar; his deportment that of- a s^hiplair, 
awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. ThoQ^ 
who were in any way djistinguished, exafyid 
envy in him to so ridiculous an excess, tliat 
the instances of it are hardly credible.''-^ 
^^ He, I am afraid, had no settled system. cC 
any sort, . so that his conduct must not W. 
strictly scrutinized; but; his affections were 
social and generous ; and when he had moneys * 
he gave it away very liberally.*' 

To these accoimts may be added^ the folr 
lowing pleasant desqripticm of our author, by . 
the sprightly pen of David Garrick : 
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^ Bmbm, Hermet, nyi Jove, who with nectar wm meUow» 

Go, fetch me ume clay — ^I will make an odd fellow. 

Bight and wrong shall be jambled ; much gold, and loroe droM ; 

Whhoat cause be he pleased, without cause be he crast: 

Be sore, as I work, to throw in contradictions ; 

ApaX lover of truth, yet a mind tum'd to fictiona. 

llow mix these ingredients, which, warm'd in the baking, 

Tbam to learning and gaming, religion and raking ; 

t^nidi tbe love of a wench, let his writings be chaste, 

llpUt tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste ; 

Tbtt the rake and the poet o'er all may prevul. 

Set lire to his head, and set fire to his tail : 

lbr4]ie joy of each sex on the world I'll bestow it, 

^tioB acholar, rake, christian, dupe, gamester, and poet. 

IhoQ^ a ndxture so odd, he shall merit great fame, . 

iAni •Boog brother mortals be Goldsmith his name. 

When oo earth this strange meteor no more shall appear, , 

YoQy Hermes, shall fetch Um, to make us sport here." 



POETICAL TRIBUTES 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

DR. GOLDSMITH, 

BY CONTEMPORARY WRITERS, 



TEARS OF THE MUSES. 

AK ELEOY ON THE DEATH OF DR. GOLDSMITJBE. 



** ArouDd his tomb let Worth, let Oeniu« weep, 
" But hear bis death, ye ^unces, hear, and sleep !" 



tV HEN vulgar spirits of the rich and great 
Submit unwilling to the stroke of fate> 
No bosoms vibrate with the falling blow. 
No virtues weep the friend of man laid low } 
Ere the clos'd grave concludes the solemn scene. 
Fast is their fame, as tho' they ne'er had been. 

But when each worth that animates our framCi 
When genius, warm'd with ev'ry social aim. 
The glowing heart, and the dilated mind, 
*^ Exulting in the good of all mankind j" 
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Whfe-ibeSe, spiring, leave tHe body's day,' ' 
To moulder in its kindred dust away^ 
The pious tears from ev'ry eye that flow. 
The gen'ral giief, proclaini the gen*ral woe. 

Where now, bless'd bard, shall worth like thine 
be found ? 
Wliere now the breast where virtues so abound ? 
[)f Paean's sons, doth one possess thy fire ? 
Doth love of truth one bosom yet inspire ? 
5ay, now thy soul has gain'd its native heav'n. 
To whom is thy inspiring ni[antle given ? 
3r is no fellow-prophet left behind. 
To catch the spirit that infus'd thy mind ? 
^hall Dulness raise once more her hated head, 
Ind while Cimmerian glooms around her spread,] 
Sxulting see, restored, her reign of lead ? 

Ye puny bards, who sicken at the ray 
rhat genius sheds in its meridian day ; 
iTe bardlings, who contrive, "with wond*rous pains. 
To scribble still, without the gift of brains ! 
ife sons of earth, who loathe, with ranc'rous hate, 
rhe godlike worth you cannot imitate, 
i'nth lo Paeans rend the vaulted skies, 
For hated Genius, hated Virtue dies. • 

Jnaw'd, ye now may dare th' exploring light, 
^or seek the deep recesses of the night; 
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UalMb'4» ypur malice now anay ftftemii its rage». • 
Nor dread the critic's nor the poet's page. 

Bnt whither shsdl the Virtues now retreat } 
Will they on earth again resume their seat ? 
Thou melting fair, whose l^udly-li^t'ning ear 
(And eye for ever moisten'd with a tear) 
Does to Griefs voice attend in piteous mood. 
And ** feel the luxury of doing good," 
To what protecting bosom wilt thou fly> 
First-born of Jove, and best-lov'd Charity I 
And thou. Simplicity^ untutor'd maid. 
In modest garb of purest white arra/dy 
Who know'st not artifice, or mean disguise^ 
The ray of truth emaning from thine eyes ; 
Forlorn, lost maid I ah ! well with drooping head. 
With tear unceasing, may'st thou mourn the dead! 
Thy fav'rite gone, no shelt'ring brea3t remains 
To stay thy flight, detam thee on our plains. 
Vain now thy ch^Mrms, untaught and unadom'd, . 
For tawdry art succeeds, whilst thou art scom'd. 
Unl^^py Britain ! thou too art undone. 
Thou weep*st the death.of thy last virtuoqs Sion. 
Who now shall rouze thy senatorial band. 
When desolation spreads around the land ;? 
When her deserting^ faithless children fly 
To climes rooiot^^ beqea^ the ifestem sjky ;, 
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Wea now ibcff pknigli iMat nd, Idng waf 17 wiy. 
And leave her reafan to slaViy and decay, 
ni-fated wretches^ wbo forsake a home^ 
Where peace and plenty crown yoar hours^ to roam 
In deadly swamps and forests thaft difi^f^y 
An endless tract, impervious to the day ; 
Wheia wintry blasts scowl dreadftd o'er tiie plain. 
And summer searches with a fiery reign ; 
Where swarthy Indians take their treach'rous stands. 
Their bows and painted arrows in their hands ; 
From them no warning prompts to shun the wound. 
But unseen death for ever hovers round. 
Ah, wretches ! often shall ye wish to gain 
Those careless hours ye*ve lost, but wish in vain ; 
In beechen shades, on margins green to play 
No more, but heartless toil through the long day. 
Those harmless sports which ye have left behind. 
Those hearty joys that speak the vacant mind, 
Those simple scenes in which your hours were spent. 
Your awkward jests, and bursts of merriment ; 
Tour coUege fires, oft when '' the sun was set," 
\^th eager glee, the village circle met. 
Where, at the woodman's song, or barber's tale. 
Full many a laugh went round, and much brown ale 5 
How well he sung, whose oaten pipe no more 
Shall warble musiG to our list'ning shore : 
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That oaten pipe we well may break in twain. 
For hone will tune so well its notes again. 

If^ happy bard ! a muse so mean aa mine 
May form one wreath to decorate thy shrine^ 
Accept the humble tribute that she pays. 
If not in tuneful, yet in honest lays : 
Bless'd task^ when^ sporting with the muse's lyre^ 
We sing what Truth and Gratitude inspire ! 



THE TEARS OF GEN^IUS. 

BT MR. PRATT. 



The village bell tolls out the tone of death. 
And thro* the echoing air^ the length*ning sound. 
With dreadful pause^ reverberating deep. 
Spreads the sad tidings o'er fair Auburn's vale. 
There, to enjoy the scenes her bard had prais'd 
In all the sweet simplicity of song. 
Genius, in pilgrim garb, sequester'd sat. 
And herded jocuud with the hamdtrss b wains : 
But when she heard the fate-foreboding knell. 
With started step, precipitate and swift. 
And look pathetic, full of dire presage. 
The church- way walk, beside the neighb'ring green. 
Sorrowing she sought ; and there, in black array. 
Borne on the shoulders of the swains he lov'd. 
She saw the boast of Auburn mov'd along, 
Tonch'd at the view, her pensive breast she struck. 
And to the cypress, which incumbent hangs 
With leaning slope, and branch irregular. 
O'er the xnoss'd pillars of the sacred faoe^ 
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The briar-bound groves sliad'wing with fiin'ral 

glooiDj 
Forlorn she hied ; and there the crowding woe 
(SwellM by the parent) pressM on bleeding thought. 
Big ran the drops from her maternal eye^ 
Fast broke the bosom-sorrow from her heart. 
And pale distress sat sickly on her cheeky 
As thus her plaintive elegy began: 
And must my children aH expire I 
Shall none be left Co strike the lyre ? 
Courts death alone a learh^ ptize > 
Fall his shafts 6nly on the wise ? 
Can no fit mafks oii eairth be f6u!ild^ 
From useless thousatidls sWarming rouhd ? ' 

What cft)wding cyphers cram the hind ! '^ 

Wl^ bodt» of victims, at comn^ahd ! 
Yet shall th' ingenious drop alohe ? ' •' 

Shall science grace the tyfaht's thkt)he? 
TItou niurd'rer of the tuneful traiii ! 
I charge i^^e With my childi^n slain'! 
Scarce has the stih thrice ui^'d his annual' t6urV 
Since half my mfce have fdt thy batb'itous pdWr ; ' 
Sdire litot thott thinh'd each pleasing art. 
And i^tmek d mus^ with ev*ry dart : 
Bald after bai^flob^d' thy sl^dgttt^riiig call; ^ 

Till scarce a ffdi^lhres tb* sing'a'btother's fall: 
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Then let a widow'd mother pay 

The tribute of a parting Idy ; 
Tearful, inscribe the monumental stnaUf 
And speak aloud her feelings and her paio ! 
And first, farewel to thee, my son, she cry'd. 
Thou pride of Auburn's dale-i-sweet bard, farewel ! 

Long, for thy sake, the peasant*s tear shall fkMN^ 
And many a virgin bosom heave with woej 
For thee shall sorrow sadden all the scene. 
And ev*ry pastime perish on the green : 
The sturdy farmer shall suspend his tale. 
The woodman's ballad shall no more regale. 
No more shaU mirth each rustic sport inspire^ 
But ev'ry firdtic, ev*ry feat shall tire: 
No more the ev'ning gambol shall delight. 
Nor moonshine revels crown the vacant nij^,* 
But groups of villagers (each joy forgot) 
Shall form a sad assembly round the cot 
Sweet bard, fuewel — ^and farewel Aubuam'aUyMf 
The bashful lover^ and the yielded kiss ; 
The ev'ning inrarble Philomela made. 
The echoing.foretty and the whisp'ring shade. 
The winding, brook^ the Ueat of brute content. 
And the Uithe voice that ** whistled as it w^t." 
These shall no longer diarm the ploughman's care^ 
But sight shaQ fill the pauses of de^aif* 
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[ Goldsmith^ adieu ! the '* book-learn'd priest** for 

thee 
Shall now in vain possess his festive glee. 
The oft-heard jest in vain he shall reveal. 
For now, alas ! the jest he cannot feel: 
But ruddy damsels o'er thy tomb shall bend^ 
And conscious weep for their and virtue's friend } 
The milk- maid shall reject the shepherd's song. 
And cease to carol as she toils along -, 
All Auburn shall bewail the fatal day 
When from her fields their pride w^as snatched 

away ; 
And e'en the matron of the cressy lake. 
In piteous plight, her palsy'd head shall shake. 
While all adown the furrows of her face 
Slow»shall the ling'ring tears each other trace* 

And oh, my child ! severer woes remain 
To all the houseless and unsheltered train : 
Thy fate shaU sadden many an humble guest. 
And heap fresh anguish on the beggar's breast : 
For dear wert thou to all the sons of pain. 
To all that wander, sorrow, or complain : 
Dear to the learned, to the simple dear. 
For daUy blessings mark'd thy virtuous year ; 
The rich reeeirM a moral from thy head. 
And from thy heart the stranger found a bed : 
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Distress came always smiling from thy door^ 
For Grod had made thee agent to the poor ; 
Had form'd thy feelings on the nohlest plan. 
To grace at onc^ the poet and the man. 



MONODY 
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Dark as the night, which now in dunnest rob^ 

Ascends her zenith o*er the silent globe. 

Sad Melancholy wakes, awhile to tread. 

With solemn step, the mansions of the dead : 

Led by her hand, o'er this yet recent shrine 

I sorrowing bend, and here essay to twine 

The tributary wreath of laureate bloom, 

With artless hands, to deck a poet's toEib ; 

The tomb where Goldsmith sleeps. Fond hopes, 

adieu! 
No more your airy dreams shall mock my view < 
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Here will I learn ambition to oontroul. 
And each aspiring passion of the soul : 
£v'n now, methinks^ his welUknowa voice 1 1ieai% 
Mlien late he meditated flight from care } 
When^ ad imagination fondly hied 
To scenes of sweet retirement^ thus he cried : 
'' Ye splendid fabrics, palaces^ and towers* 
'^ Where dissipation leads the giddy hou^s, 
^ Where pomp, disease, and knavery reside, 
'' And folly bends the knee to wealthy pride > 
«^ Where luxury's purveyors learn to rise, 
'^ And worth, to want » prey, unfriended; dies ; 
*^ Where warbling eunuchs glitter in brocade» 
** And hapless poets toil for scanty bread: 
" Farewel ! to other scenes I turn my eyes, 
^' Embosom'd in the vale where Auburn lies ; 
'* Deserted Auburn, those now ruin'd glades; 
** Forlorn, yet ever dear and honoured shades. 
** There, though the hamlet boasts no smiling trains 
'* Nor sportive pastime circling on the plain, 
*^ No needy villains prowl around for prey, 
*' No slanderers, no sycophants betray f. 
" No gaudy foplings scomfldly deride 
** The swain, whose humble pipe is all his pride; 
*' There will I fly to seek that soft reposci 
'^ Which solitude contemplative bestows: 
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^* Yet^ <^. fond hope! perchaooe there still re- 

maini 
*' One lingering friend behind, to blesa the phdne $ 
*' Some hermit of the dale, inshrin'd in ease^ 
*' Long lost companion of my youthful days^ 
'' Widi whose sweet converse in the sodiBd bow'r 
'' I oft may chide away some vacant hour | 
*' To whose pure sympathy I may impart 
'* Each latent grief that labours at my heart ; 
'' Whate'er I felt> and what I saw^ relate* 
'' The shoals of luxury^ the wrecks of state ; ^ ^ 
** Those busy scenes^ where science wakes in w^iOf 
'^ In which I shar'd, — ah ! ne'er to share again* / 
*^ But whence that pang? does nature now rebels 
'' Why faulters out my tongue the word^rtftorff ^ 
Te friends ! who long have witness'd to my toB; 
And seen me ploughing in a thankless soil; ' 
Whose partial tenderness hush'd ey'ry pain^ , i: 
'' Whose approbation made my bosom vain ; 
" 'Tis you to whom my soul divided hies 
'' With fond regret^ and half unwilling flies ; 
'' Sighs forth her parting wishes to the v/inA, 
'* And lingering leaves her better half behind* 
" Can I foiget the intercourse I shar^d^ 
''What friendship cherish'd, and what aeal en 
dear^d? 
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'' Alas ! remembrance stiU must turn to you, 
*^ And to my latest hour protract the long adieu* 
** Amid ^e woodlands, wheresoe'er I rove^ 
'* The plain^ or secret covert of the grove, 
*^ Imagination shall supply her store 
'' Of painful bliss^ and what she can restore ; 
*' Shall strew each lonely path with flow'rets gay 
*' And wide as is her boundless empire stray : 
*^ On eagle pinions traverse earth and skies^ 
" And bid the lost and distant ol:9ects rise. , 
*^ Here^ where encircled o'er the sloping land 
*' Woods rise on woods^ shall Aristotle stand ; 
*' Lyoeum round the godlike man rejoice^ 
*' And bow with reverence to wisdom's voice. 
" There^ spreading oaks shall arch the vaulted dot 
^* Th6 champion^ there> of liberty^ and Rome> 
In attic eloquence shall thunder laws. 
And uncorrupted senates shout applause. 
*' Not more ecstatic visions rapt the soul 
** Of Numa, when to midnight grots he stole, 
*' And learnt his lore, from virtue's mouth re fin* 
'' To fetter vice, and harmonize mankind. 
** Now stretch'd at ease beside some fav'rite strea 
*' Of beauty and enchantment will I dream ; 
** Elysium, feats of art, and laureb won, 
** The Graces three, and * Japhet*s fabled son: 

•* Prometheus. 
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'' Whibi Ang^lo skall wave tire mystic lodi 

** And see a new creation wait hie nod ; 

*' Prescribe his bounds to Time's remorseless powV^ 

" And to m J arms m j absent friends restore ; 

''Place me amidst the group, each well«knoWn 

faoe» 
" The sons of science, lords of human race ; 
" And, as obliyion sinlcs at his command, 
" Nature shall rise more finish'd ^m his hand. 
" Thus some magician, fraught with potent skiU, 
*' Transforms and moulds each Tary*d mass at will ; 
" Calls animated forms of wond'rous birth, 
" Cadmean offspring, from the teeming earth, 
" Uncears the pond'rous tombs, the realms of night, 
'' And calls their cold inhabitants to light ; 
'' Or, as he traverses a dreary scene, 
" Bids ev'ry sweet of nature there convene ; 
" Huge mountains skirted round with wavy woods, 
''The shrab-deck'd lawns, and silver-sprinkled 

floods, 
" Whilst flow'rets spring around the smiling land, 
" And follow on the traces of his wand. 

" Such prospects, lovely Auburn! then, be thine 
" And what thou canst of bliss impart be mine : 
" Anud thy humble shades, in tranquil- ease, 
" Grant me to pass the remnant of my days, 
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" Unfetter'd from* ^le toil of wcetdMd.gsoiy . 
'^ My rapturd.muse shall pour her noblaal atrauiy 
'^ Within her tu^ive bow'rs the notes prQloiig> 
** And^ grateful^ meditate her latest 8oog«. ' 

** Thu8> as adown the slope of life I. beod^ * i- 
^' And move, resign*d> to meet my latter end^ ' 
^' £ach worldly wish, each worldly eare r^icpt^ 
*' A self-approving heart alone possest^ 
" Content, to bounteous heav'n I'll leave the rest^*' 

Thus spoke the bard : but not one friendly poVr, 
With nod assentive, crownM the parting hour ; 
No eastern meteor glar'd beneath the sky> 
No dextral omen ; Nature heav'd a sigh 
Prophetic of the dire impending blow, 
The presage of her loss, and Britain's woe. 
Already portion'd^ unrelenting Fate 
Had made a pause upon the number'd da.te ; • 
Behind, stood Deaths too horrible for sight. 
In darkness clad, expectant^ prunM for flighty 
Pleas*d at the word^ the shapeless monster sped. 
On eager message^ to the humble shed, 
Where^ whipt by soft poetic visions round. 
Sweet slumb'ring^ Fancy's darling son he fouadr 
At his approach the silken-pinion'd train^ 
Affrighted^ mount aloft, and quit the brain 
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Which late they fftnn'd: now other scenes than 

Of woody pride^ succeed, or flow*ry vales : 
As when a sudden tempest Teils the sky^. 
Before serene, and streaming lightnings fly { 
rhe prospect shifts, and pitchy volumes roll, 
Uong the drear expanse, from pole to pole ; 
rerrific horrors all the void invest, 
Whilst the arch-spectre issues forth confest. 
rhe bard beholds him beckon to the tomb 
yf yawning night, eternity's dread womb ; 
n vain attempts to fly ; th* impassive air 
letards his steps, and yields him to despair ; 
le feels a gripe that thrills through ev*ry vein, 
Lnd panting struggles in the f&tal chain, 
lere paus'd the fell destroyer to survey 
The pride^ the boast of man, his destin'd prey -, 
^par*d to strike, he pois'd aloft the dart^ 
^d plung'd the steel in virtue's bleeding heart. 
V.bhorrent, back the springs of life rebound, 
Vnd leave on Nature's face a grisly wound ; 
K wound enroll'd among Britannia's woes. 
That ages yet to follow cannot close. 

Oh, Groldsmith ! how shall sorrow now essay 
To murmur out her slow incondite lay } 
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In what sad accents mourn the luckless hour 
That yielded thee to unrelenting powV; 
Thee^ the proud boast of all the tuneful train 
That sweep the lyre> or swell the polish*d strain ? 
Much honour'd bard ! if my untutor'd verse 
Could pay a tribute worthy of thy hearse> 
With fearless hands I'd build the fane of praise. 
And boldly strew the never-fading bays. 
But, ah ! with thee my guardian genius fled^ 
And pillow'd in thy tomb his silent head : 
Pain'd Memory alone behind remains. 
And pensive stalks the solitary plains j 
Rich in her sorrows, honours without art. 
She pays in tears, redundant from the heart. 
And say, what boots it o*er thy hallow'd dust 
To heap the graven pile, or laurel'd bust } 
Since by thy hands already rais'd on high 
We see a fabric tow'ring to the sky; 
Where, hand in hand with time, the sacred lore . 
Shall travel on till nature is no more ? 
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Adieu, Bweet bard ! to each fine feeling true. 
Thy virtues many^ and thy foibles few ; 
Those formM to charm e'en vicious minds — and these 
With harmless mirth the social soul to please. 
Another's woe thy heart could always melt ; 
None gave more free — for none more deeply felt. 
Sweet bard^ adieu ! thy own harmonious lays 
Have sculptured out thy monument of praise i 
Tes — these survive to time's remotest day ; 
While drops the bust^ and boastful tombs decay : 
Reader, if number*d in the Muse*s train^ 
&)» tune the lyre^ and imitate his strain ; 
Bnt^ if no poet thou, reverse the plan. 
Depart in peace^ and Imitate the man. 
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In whM Mil MTcmts mourn tbe ludlcM hoar 
TtiMt y'triAnA thee to unrelenting pow'r; 
IkMt, ttie itrtntA bout of all the tonefoltnin 
I'twt iiWM[i the lyre, or swell the poUab'd atni 
Hiich li4tninn'A tinrd! if mj untutor'd reise 
lltmlA (my « tribute worthy nf thy hoBTse, 
With ffwlmii hnndii I'd build the fane of pfaJM 
Awl Uildly Ntrew the nerer-fadin^ bays. 
Itut, iJi ! with thee my gunrdian genius fled. 
And giillow'd in thy tomb hia silent head : 
I'ltin'd Memory alone behind remains, 
Aral pensive stalks the solitary plains j 
Iltch in her sorniwi, honours without ait, 
Hhe pays in tears, reilundaat From the heart 
And s&y, what boots it o'er thy hollow'd Aatt 
To heap Ihc graven pile, or liiureVd bust j 
Since by thy h.inils alj-einly r^iis'U on high 
We sec a fabric ti 
Where, hand in I 
Shall travel on ti 
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are but few 3 while you have left the field of ambi' 
tion^ where the labourers are many^ and the harvest 
not worth canying away. But of all kinds of am- 
bition^ what from the refinement of the times> from 
different systems of criticism^ and from the divisions 
of party> that which pursues poetical fame is the 
wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations ; but in a country verging to the 
extremes of refinement^ Painting and Music come in 
for a share. As these offer the feeble mind a less 
laborious entertainment^ they at first rival Poetrj, 
and at length supplant her; they engross all that 
favour once shewn to her, and, though but younger 
sisters, seize upon the elder's birth-right. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by tiie 
powerful, it is still in greater danger from the mil- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
critdcisms have we not heard of late in fi&YOur ct 
blank verse, and Pindaric odes, chorusses, anapesti 
and iambics^ alliterative care and happy neglig^ioe* 
Bvery abnirdity has now a champion to defend it; 



aod as he 18 generally much in the wrong, so he has 
always much to say^ for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dan- 
gerous, I mean Party. Party entirely distorts the 
judgment^ and destroys the taste. When the mind 
is once infected with this disease^ it can only find 
pleasure in what contributes to increase the dis-. 
tenqier. Like the tyger^ tliat seldom desists firom 
pursuing man^ after having once preyed upon human 
fleshy the reader^ who has once gratified his appetite 
with calimmy> makes ever after the most agreeable 
feast upon murdered reputation. Such readers ge- 
nerally admire some half-witted things who wants 
ta be thought a bold man^ having lost the character 
of a wise one. Him they dignify with the name of 
poet: his tawdry lampoons are called satires; his 
terbulenoe is said to be force^ and his phrenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find> which has 
aeittier abuse^ party^ nor blank verse^ to support it^ 
I cannot tdl^ nor am I solicitous to knoWr My 
abns are right. Without espousing the caii0e of any 
}utf, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. 
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I have endeavoured to shew^ that there may be equ 
happiness in states that are differently governed fro 
our own ; that every state has a particular princip 
of happiness^ and that this principle in each may 1 
carried to a mischievous excess. There are few cf 
judge better than yourself how far these positioi 
are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, 

DEAR SIR, 

Your most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITF 



TBS 



TRAVELLER. 



lEMOTE, unfriended^ melancholy^ slow^ 
k by the lazy Schdd, or wandering Poj 
►r onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
gainst the houseless stranger shuts the door; 
r where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
weary waste expanding to the skies -, 
Hiere'er I roam, Whatever realms' to see, 
[y heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee : 
bill to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
nd drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
nd round his dwelling guardian saints attend; 
lest he that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
'o pause from toil, and trim their ev'ning fuf ; 
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Blest that abode> where want and pain repair^ 

And ev'ry stranger finds a ready chair; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail> 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wand'ring spent and care; 
Impell'd with steps imceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the Tiew; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures ^m far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Ev'n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 
And plac'd on high, above the storm's career. 
Look downward where an hundred realms appewr; 
Lakes, fbrests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 
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When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store^ should thankless pride repine? 
Say^ should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man; 
And wiser he^ whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in aU the good of aU mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 

crown d. 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round. 
Ye lakes^ whose vessels catch the busy gale. 
Ye bending swsdns, that dress the flow'ry vale. 
For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 
lliua to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Fleas'd with each good that heav'n to maa 8Qp*> 
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Yet oft a sigfa prevails^ and sorrows fall^ 

To see the hoard of human Uiss so small ^ 

And oft I wish^ amidst the scene^ to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign*d^ 

Where my worn soul, each wand' ring hope at rest 

May gather bliss, to see my feUows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, i^, ^^ 
And estimate the blessings which they share, . •' 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind: 



As diffrent good^ by art or nature giv'i^ 

To diffrent tnttions makes Iheir blesdngB ev'nu 

Nature^ a mother kind alike to all, 
StiU grants her bliss at labour's earnest call; 
With food as well the peasant is supply'd 
On Idra*s clifif as Amo*s shelvy side 5 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent; 
Wealth, commerce, honour^ liberty, content: 
Yet these each other's pow'r so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails : 
Hence ev'ry state, to one lov'd blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that ulooe : 
Each to the fav*rite happiness attends. 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain. 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 
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Here for a while, my proper cares rasign'd. 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at ev'ry blast. 

Far to the right, where Appennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft some temple's mould'ring tops between 
With memorable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground 5 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance ^m the planter's toil; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance rotind the smiling land. 
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b small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
usual bliss is all the nation knows, 
d beauty groves and fields appear, 
ems the only growth that dwindles here, 
sted faults through all Ms manners reign; 
1 poor, luxurious; though submissive^ vain; 
1 grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
'n in penance planning sins anew. 
B here contaminate the mind, 
pulence departed leaves behind; 
alth was theirs, not far remov*d the date, 
commerce proudly flourished thro* the state; 
command the palace learnt to rise, 
he long-fall'n column sought the skies; 
ivass glow*d, beyond e*en Nature warm, 
3gnant quarry teem*d with human fonn: 
ore unsteady than the southern gale, 
;rce on other shores displayed her sail; 
lought remained of all that riches gave, 
ms immann*d and lords without a slave : 
e the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
ler strength was but plethoric iU. 
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Tetj still the loss of wealth is here supplj'd 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride j 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall*]! min 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen^ in bloodless pomp array*d. 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade: 
Processions form'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a sfdnt in ev*ry grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil*d^ 
The sports of children satisfy the child: ! 

Each nobler aim, represt by long controuly 

Now sinks at last^ or feebly mans the soul; •' -; 

.J 

While low delights^ succeeding fast behind^ " '^ 
In happier meanness occupy the mind: 
As in those domes^ where Ca&sars once bore sm 
Defaced by time^ and tottVing in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed; 
And^ wondering man could want the larger pile 
Exults^ and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul turn from them, turn we to surve] 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display. 
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Deftc<dbytime, 

p. 16, 
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Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread. 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread; 

No product here the barren hills afford 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword: 

No vernal blooins their torpid rocks array. 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May i 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

.Yet stiU, e'en here, content can spread a charm, 
B.edress the dime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut^ his feasts tho* small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all 5 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 
To shame the meanness of his himible shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous bmiquet deal. 
To make him loath his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soO. 
Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
Wi^ patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives has vent'rous ploughshare to the steep; 

c 
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Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the wsy^ 
And drags the struggling savage into ^j. 
At night returning^ ev*ry labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed: 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round sunrevs 
His children's looks, that brighten at the bla^De.} 
* While his loy*d ps^lner, boastful of her hoard^ ^^ 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board: 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, ._ 
Wiib. many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus ev'ry good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 
And e'en those hills, that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fiind supplies: 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stormsj 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, ,/ 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast> 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

I. Ill 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'di 
Their wants but few^ their wishes ill confia'd : 
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&iem only share the praises due, 

heiri^ts; their pleidures are but few/ 

7 want that stimulate the breast 

9 a sborce of pleasure when redrest : 

i'lfteiai such lands each pleasing science flie9, 

n '(fixcites desire md then supplies ; 

i^^to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

he languid pause with finer joy ^ 

vn those pow*rs that raise the soul to flame, 

v'ly nerve, and vibrate through the frame'. 

!vel life is but a mould'ring fire^ 

ich'd by want, unfann*d by strong desire 5 

>r raptures, or, if raptures dwer 

le high festival of once a year, 

excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
bied in debauch, the bliss expire. 
; not their joys alone thus coarsdy flow^ 
aorals, like their pleasures, are but low^ 

refinement stops, from sire to son 
:*d, unimprov'd, the manners run; 
m*s and friendship's finely pointed dart 
inied fix>m each indurated heart. 
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Some sterner virtues o*er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like Mcons •oow^ring on'Om f^K^^H y- 
But all the gentler moralB, such as'play 
Thro' life's more cultured walks, and dianaAeiw 
These, far dispers'd, on timorous pindoo^ Hyv.'-' 
To sport and flutter in « kinder sky. ' ^ ^ 

To kinder skies> where gentler manneit ffip 
I turn; and France displays her bright domaivt 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social eaaer> . .< 
Pleased with thyself, whom aQ the worid cai» ISei 
How often have I led thy sportive choir^ - .r. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murm'ring Lflin;] 
Where shading elms along the margin grew^ 
And freshened from the wave the zef^iyr flewr 
And haply, though my harsh- touch, ^di'ring'stil 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer*s ski! 
Yet would the village praise my wond*rous pow 
And danc^e, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful ma 
And the gay grandsire, skiU'd in gestic lore. 
Has frisk*d beneath the burthen of threescore. 




How often b«Tc I led thy iponiTe cbdr 
With tDDcleu {dpi, 
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blest a liUs tbete thoughtleM realms display, 
bus idly himf rails their world awajr; 
tieirs are those arts that mind to mind endear^ 
whofSmxr forms the social temper here: 
onour, Aai praise which real merit gains, 
r e*en imaginary worth obtains, 
ore pasJMa current $ paid from hand to hand, 
shiAii, in splmidid traffic, rouild the lands 
om courts to camps, to eottages it strays^ 
id all are taught an avarice of praise^ 
ley please, are pleas'd, they give to get esteem; 
11, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
But while this softer art their bliss suj^ilies, 
gives their follies also room to rise ; 
r;praise too deariy lov'd, or warmly sooglit, 
iteiMes all internal strength of tixmghti 
d the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
ans for aU pleasure on another's breast, 
nee ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
ats for the vulgar praise Which Ibols impart; 
re vanity asaomes her pert grimace, 
d trims her robes of fHcxt with^eopper lace; 
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Here beggar pride defirbudt heir dMy^dsttst, 
To boast one spleiiKHd banquet oAee a yttiiti' 
The ttindf stin turns where shifting fasfaiM dr«vr^> 
Nor wtighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To meii of other ininds my fancy fHei; 
Embosom*d In the deep, "where Holland Kes. 
Methink's lier patient sons before me standi 
Where the broad ocean leans against the hand, 
And^ sedidous to stop the coming tide> 
Lift the tall rampire*s artificial pride. 
Onward^ methinks^ and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow^ 
Spreads its' long arms amidst the 'wat*ry nmr, ' 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore: 
Wdiie the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, ' ' 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smitei ' ' 
TI16 slow canal, the yellow blossom'd Tale, 
The wiUow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A £ew creation rescu*d from his reign. 

liius^ white ah>und the ware-subjected 8611 
Impi^t&e'niiiifife to repeated ^^ 
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JndiistrkMi^lliJttti iiLeach bosom reign. 

And indnittiy Jo^g;eft8 a love of gain. 

B^BQce dDL.tb^good/rom opujence that springH, 

With all tbq^.ilk luperfluoua treasure brings. 

Are here di^play'd. Their much-lov*d wealth imparts 

Convenieijpoe, plenty, elegance, and arts; 

But view, th^m/doaer, craft and fraud appear, 

£*en liberty itself is bartered here. 

At gold's superior charms all freedom flies. 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys j 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heav'na ! how unlike their Belgic sires of (Ad ! 
Elougb, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
i¥ar in e^cb^ Inneast, and freedom on each brow; 
flow much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

FirM at ,the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
^nd flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
i¥hf;i|[f^ ]^^^,,extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
Vnd brig^iter streaipf thafi^|toi*4 Hjdaspis glide ; 
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There all arouad/lhe gpeiitlcft b rec B a t itw y> 
There gentle onxiaic melts on ev'ry »pn^yu<' 
Creation's mildest ehanns are there coaMn^d, 
Extremes Bne only in the master^s mindf f r •'■ 
Stem o*er earh bosom reason holds herntftta^ - 

With daring aims irregularly great: 

Pride Hi'iheir port^ defiance in their ^e^-c 
I see the lords of human kind pass by; • . 'f.:' 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, • *. < 
By forms uAtohion*4, fresh from nature's hm^,\ 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul> • 

True to imagin'd right, above control, '-" 

While e*en the peasant boasts these rights toteaiiy^ 
And leama to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur'dliflrt^ 
11^ are those charms that dazzle and «ndaBP}'i< ' 
Too blest indeed were sudi without alloy> i. r 
But fbstor*d e*en by freedom ills annoy; 
Tlwlindependence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man Arom mim, andbreaks the soeial tie; 
The &f3f-4iffSffa»^kut loidUngs stand akme, - . /. r.. ^ / 
AU dahoB thflt Und and'sweeten UfbankBown; 
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mIs combit'Vi^iids, repeHifag' «iiid <Tepdli-d^ 
fnetiHis^Mnne, imprfsoii'd ftKStions rbar> - 
nrest ambitioii straggles round her skore; : * • < 
> 0'v#iU*M'i enighty tile genval ^ystein ftttis' 
motions stop^ or frenzy fire the whedai 
Nor this the worst. As natures tie* dtetf > 
Inty, love^ and honour^ Ml lo stmyy 
itious bonds, the- bonds of wealth and'laiw, * 
I gather strength, and fbrce unwilUlig awe*' ' ' 
i6e all obedience bows to these alone, ' • ^ ' 
[ talent sinks, and merit w^eeps unknown j *> - 

Uliie may come, when, stript of all her chony; 

land of sdiolars, and the ntn*se of afms;- '' ^" ' 
dre noble stems transmit the patrkt flame; '^ 
ere'ldngB have toil*d, add poets wrot^, fMr htM^ 
! sink of'lerel avarice shall lie, ' '^^l 

scholars, soldiers, kings, mihonour'd die. ^ '<i^i 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom's las' I sMifJ 
can to flatter kings, or court the great! -*'■ ^^^^^ 
pow'rs Of troth, that Md my sorf ito(ii^,i"^ ^♦rf'* 
from inf boMn drive the'loWdUMt '''' 
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And ihon, £m Vwoiom, tangkl jOake to iiel 
The rabbWs rage, and tyrant's angry ated^ 
Thou transitory flow*r^ alike tindone 
By proud oontempt, or favour's fost'ring aoi^l < 
Still may thy blooms the changeful dime ^Mfaurei > 
I only would repress them to secure; 
For, jysl experience teils^ in ev'ry soilt 
That those who think must govern those that tofl) 
And all that Freedom's highest, aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion d loads on each. < > 

H€»ee> should one order disproportion'd grow, . > 
Its double weight must riun all below. 

Oh then how blind to all that truth Fequinea^ 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
Calm is myiM>ul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast approaching danger warms: • ' 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 
Contracting regal powV to stretch their own^ • 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themsdves are £nee| 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes drasr; 
Laws grind the |ioiuv «ni tidi men, role, thn ims 
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The weiMi- o(dnief» .idiera sjMiagt mtions nma, 

Pillag*dJbpaB. ibves to pmrdiMe sierras aliioioej 

Fear, pity, justice^ indignation, starts 

Tear off le^enre, and bare my swelling hearty 

TQI^hiitf a. imtriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly firom petty tyrants to the throne* 

Yes, brother^ curse with me thai bakfiil hour 
Wihtn first ambition stmck at regal pow*r j 
And thus,, polluting honour in its source^ 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not^seen, round Britain*s peofded shore. 
Her useful sons eoLchang^d for useless ore? 
Seea^all her triumphs but destruction haste. 
Like flaring tapero bright'ning as thef wastes 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead atem depopulation in her train, • 
And over fields where scatter*d hamlets rose. 
In barren <s(ditaiy pomp repose? 
Have we not seen, at pleasure*s lordly call, ;i 
The smiling long-frequented village hJl} 
Beheld the duteous son, t^e sire daeay*d, 
•The nwdest matron, and the blushing 
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Forc'd ftt)m their homes> a melancholy tnun^ 
To traverse climes beyond the western main; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps arcmnd, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound? 

£*en now^ perhaps, as there some pilgrim strayB 
Thro* tangled forests^ and thro* dang'nius ways 3- 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim. 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rons aim; 
There> wlule above the giddy tempest flies. 
And all around distressful yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearfiil, and too faint to go^ 
Casts a long look where England*s ^lorieB ishi&e. 
And bids his bosoin sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to fluid . 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows? 
In ev'ry government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That pert which laws or kings can cause or cure! 




E'en Qcnr, pcrhapii n Uwre lo 
Tbra' M^ted foratta, ■ . 



Q to ottnelvefl In er'ry place coiuign'tl, 
r own felicitj we make or find : 
With aeent coune, which no loud storms snnoy, 
Gfidea the anHX>th current of domestic joy. 
The lifled axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien'a bed of steel. 
To men remote from pow'r but mrely known. 
Leave reason, iuth, and conscience, all our own. 
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tlRST PIUNTCD IN 1109. 
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TO 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



DEAR SIR^ 

*■ CAN have no expectations in an address of this 
^d^ either to add tp your reputation^ or to establish 
&y own. You can gain nothing from my admira- 

• 

lon^ as I am ignorant of that art in which you are 
m to excel -, and I may lose much by the severity 
;f your judgment^ as few have ajuster taste in 
oetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to 
'Mch I never paid much attention, I must be in- 
ulged at present in following my affections. The 
oly dedication I ever made was to my brother, be- 
luse I loved him better than most other men. He 
since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem Ut 
ni. 
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• How far you may be pleased with the veraifioi 
tion and mere mechanical parts of this attempt^ I d 
not pretend to enquire : but I know you will o1^ 
(and indeed several of our best and wisest frienc 
concur in the opinion) that the depopulation it A 
plores is no where to be seen^ and the disorders 
laments are only to be found in the poet^s own imi 
gination. To this I can scarce make any otlv 
answer, than that I sincerely believe what I hai 
written } that I have taken all possible pains in sq 
country excursions, for these four or five years pas 
to be certain of what I all^e; and that all at 
views and enquiries have led me to believe thn 
miseries real, which I here attempt to display. Bi 
this is not the place to enter into an enquiry, wheth 
the country be depopulating or not ; the discusdc 
would take up much room, and I should prove m; 
self, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire ti 
reader with a long preface^ when I want his unfi 
tigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, 
inveigh against the increase of our luxuries j^. an 
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also I expect the shout of modern politicians 
ist me. FcN* twenty or thirty years past it has 

the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
est mrtional advantages ; and all the wisdom of 
iiity> in that particular^ as erroneous. Still, 
^▼er^ I must remain a professed ancient on that 
, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial 
ites by which so many vices are introduced, and 
»ay kingdoms have been undone. Indeed so. 
I has been poured out of late on the other side 
e question, that, merely for the sake of novelty 
irariety^ one would sometimes wish to be in the 
** 

I am, DEAR SIR, 

Your sincere friend, 
and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



THE 

DESERTED VILLAGE. 



^WBBT Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 

Where health and plenty cheer'd the laboring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

\od parting suipmer*s ling'ring blooms delay'd : 

)ear lovely bown of innocence and ease, 

ieats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please : 

low often have I loiter'd o*er thy green, 

inhere humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 

low often have I paus'd on ev'ry charm, 

le sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

le never-foiling brook, the busy mill, 

lie deomt church that topt the neighb'ring hill, 

lie hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

'or talking age and whisp'ripg lovers made ! 

low often have I blessM the coming day, 

Vhm toil ranitting lent its turn to play. 
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And all the Tillage train, from labour free^ 
Led up their sports beneath the spreacUng tiee: 
While many a pastime circled in the ahade^ 
The youn^ contending as the old survey'd; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground^ 
And slights of art and feats of strength went louni 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'dj 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir*d j 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown^ ^- 
By holding out to tire each other down 5 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted faee^ 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love> 
The matron's glance that would those looks rqiim 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports 111 

these. 
With sweet succession, taught ev*n toil to pleaae; 
These round thy bow'rs their cheerful influence she 
These were thy charms— but all these charms a 
fled. 
Sweet smiling village^ loveliest of the la.wn^ 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charma withdmvn 
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Amidst thy bow*n the tyrant's hand is seen^ 
And deaoLition saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain^ 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But chok'd with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades^ a solitary guest, 
Xlie hoUow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
-And tires their echoes with unvaryd cries. 
^Xink bre thy bow'rs in shapeless ruin all, 
Ajid die long grass o'ertops the mould*ring wall; 
And^ trembling, shrinking from the spoiler*8 hand, 
^mr, tar away tihy children leave the land. 

m fieures the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Mliere wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made*. 
But a bold peasantry, their country*s pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supply'd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefis began. 
When ev'ry rood of ground maintainM its man; 
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For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, where scatter*d hanvlets roiej • f,- 

« ■ 

Unwieldy wealth and cumb'rous pomp repose-} i* tixi 
And ev'ry want to luxury aUy'd, ^ ' ..-. 

And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloomy ; ^; 
Those calm desires that ask*d but little room. 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful aoeiiej 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
These^ far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant*s pow*r. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks andjruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew^ 




Bat tbnei are ■Itei'd— tnik'i unfeeUng train 
Uiorp the bud, and dttpoiMU the ttraio. 

p. 40. 
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^^embrance wakes with all her busy train^ 
dwells at my breast^ and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care^ 
In aU my griefs — and God has giv^n my share*- 
^ still had hopes my latest hours to crown^ 
^Qoidst these humble bow'rs to lay me down ; 
o husband out life's taper at the dose^ 
Hd keqp the flame from wasting by repose : 
atffl had hope9> for pride attends us still, 
xxiidBt the swains .to show my book-leam'd skill, 
iround my fire an ev'ning group to draw^ 
ind tell of alll felt^ and all I saw; 
Xid, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Huts to the place from whence at first she flew, 
atiU had hopes, my long vexations past^ 
tere to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life's dedine^ 
tetreats ftom care, that never must be mine, 
low Uest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
^ youth of labour with an age of ease; 
^Vho quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
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For him no wretches^ bom to work and weep. 
Explore Ae mine^ or tempt the dang'rous deep; ■ 
No surly porter stands^ in guilty state^ 
To spurn imploring famine fi^m the gate; 
But on he moTes to meet his latter end> 
Angels around befriending virtue*s fiiend; 
Sinks to the grave with unpercdv^d decay^ 
While resijgtt^on gently slopes the way; 
Andj, an hii^phispects brightening to the last^ 
His heirr^fi commences ere the world be past. 
Sweet was the sounds when oft at ev'niiig*^ 

dose 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There^ as I past with careless steps and slow^ 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk^maid siing^ 
The sober herd that low'd to meet thdr young; 
The noisy geese that gabUed o*er the pool^ 
The playfhl children just let loose from sdiool^ 
The watch-dog^s voice that ba/d ilie whisp'risg 

wind. 
And thefcadlati^ that spoke the vacant mind; 
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ese all in sweet oonfttsioo sougfat the ihade^ 

d fill'd each paiue t^ nightingale had.aiade. 

t now the sounds of populatioii iail»- ■ > 

cheerful munnurs fluctuate in the gide, 

busy steps the gniss*grown fbotvraj tread, 

t all the Mooming flush of life la fled: 

hut yon widow'd» soUtary things 

it feebly bends beside the plashy tfiitigi 

I, wreitched matron, forced, in age, lor bread, 

strip the brook with mantUng cresses spread, 

pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

seek her nightly shed, and weep till moruj 

\ only left of all the harmless train, 

5 sad historian of the pensive plain.. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 

1 still where many a garden flower grows wild, 

;re, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

3 village preacher's modest mansion KQse.t 

nan he was to all the country dear^. 

1 passing rich with forty pounds a.yesr; 

mote fit>m towns he ran his godly twee, 

r e*er had chang'd> nor iriahM t» dia^ge his place j 
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Unskilful he to fycwn, or seek for powV, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the yar3ring hour; 
Far other auns his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More hent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His hoosis wte known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their'^i^aiid'rings, but relieved their painj 
The long remember*d beggar was his guest. 
Whose beaid descending swept his aged breast; 
The futn'd'spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred Hiere, and had his claims allow*! 
The broken Mildier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his ftf^, and talk*d the night away; 
Wept o'tr his woands, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouklei^d his crutch, and shew'd how fields vi 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd 

glow, 
' And quite fofgot llieir vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to idieve the wretched was his pride. 
And ev'n hift-fuliogs leanM to virtue's side; 
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ut in his duty prompt^ at ev'ry call^ 
e watch'd and wept^ he pray'd and felt, for 
aU: 
-And, as a bird each fbnd ^ndeaiment tries 
*iro tempt ka new-fladg'd oilspring to the skies, 
3le tiy*d each aii^ rqyrov*d each dull delay, 
^Uul^tD Mghter worlds, and led the way, ' 
l^jridp the bed where parting life was laid, 
An^p(iri^ir>* guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
Thicf^b¥Vend champion stood. At his oontomil, 
I)ii|M)il^ and anguish fled the struggling soul j 
ComAtt came down the trembling wretch to raise^ 
And faii last fiadt^ring accents whisper'd pnose. 

At dmrdi, with meek and unalEscted grace. 
His looks adom'd the venaiable place 5 
Truth irdm' his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray 
The service past, aroimd the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Ev*n children follow'd, with endearing wile. 
And pluckM his gown, to share the good man's 
smile. 
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His ready smile a parent's warmth expn»%. 
Their welfare pleas'd him> and their eares disfcrest: 
To them his hearty his love, his griefs, were giv'n, 
But all his «mous tlioiights had rest ia heav-n. 
As some tall diff, that lifts its awfiil form. 
Swells ftom. the Tale^ and midway leaves tlfe atonn, 
The' rmuid its In^ast the rolling clouds are s^ead. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head* 

Beside yon straggfing fence that skirts the way 
With blosflom'd furze, unprofitably gay ^ 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rulo. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well^ and ev'ry tniant knew$ 
Well had the boding tremblers leani'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning fisce; 
FuU well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he^ 
Full wdl the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed Uie dismal tidings when be frowu'd; 
Yet he was kind^ or if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in faulty 
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(lie village all declared how much he knew^ 

Twas certain he could write and cypher too$ 

jands he could measure^ terms and tides presage^ 

Lnd ev'n the story ran that he could gauge: 

n arguing, too, the parsou own'd hiji skiU# 

•*or ev'n though vanquished he couU aigue Atill; 

Vhile words of learned length, and dnind'ring 

sound, 
^maz*d the gazing rustics ranged anmnd^ 
lnd still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew 
rhat one small head should carry all he knew* 

But past is all his fame. The very ep[x>t, 
Vhere many a time he triumph'd, is Ibigot*. 
*^ear yonder thorn, that lifts its head on hi^, . 
¥here once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
jOW lies that house where nut-brown draughts lib* 

spird, 
Vhere grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir'd, 
^ere village statesmen talk*d with looks profound 
Lnd news much older than their ale went round, 
magination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendors of that festive places 
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ITie white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The vamish'd dock that dick'd behind the door: 
The chest contriy'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 
The henih, except when winter chill*d the dasf,' 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay. 
While broken tea-cnps, wisely kept for show, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gUsten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splendors! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring mansion from its fall ! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it loore impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Tluther no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale» 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ) 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round > 
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Nor the 007 inai(^, half willing to be pretty 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 
I Yes! let the rich deride^ the proud disdain^ 
I These simple blessings of the lowly train j 
I To me more dear> congenial to my heart, 
I One native charm^ than all the gloss of art > 
r Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play^ 
^e soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway; 
loghily €hey frolic o*er the vacant mind, 
(^nenvy'd, immolested, imconfin*d. 
^ut the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
^Vith all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
Iti these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
^llie toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 
A^nd, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
^?he heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
^^ rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
^1^ yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
^etweea a splendid and a happy land, 
^^roud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
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Hoards e'en beyond the miser^s wish abound^ 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet comit our gains. This wealth is but a name 
1%at leaves our useful products still the sarnie. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that maAy poor supply*d} 
Space for his lake^ his park's extended bounds* 
Space for his horses^ equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb'd the neighb'ring fields of half thai 

growth'3 
His seat^ where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For aU the luxuries the world supplies : 
While thus the land, adorn'd for pleasure all. 
In barren splendor feebly waits the faU. 

As some fair female, unadorn'd and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights ev'ry borrow*d charm thalt dress sup 

plies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
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fiot when llioBe dianitf are past, fbr dianns tie fr^ 

When time advances^ and when loTers ftSi, 

SbiB tiien ahines fbith, soUcitous to bless. 

In all the glaring impotence of dress: 

Urns fives the land^ by luxury betra/d> 

h nature's simplest charms at first arrayed; 

)ut Terging to decline, its splendors rise, 

ts Tistaa strike, its palaces surprise; 

Plule, soourg'd by famine, from the smiling land 

lie moumfld peasant leads his humble band; 

Ad while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

"he country blooms-— a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
o *scs^ the pressure of contiguous pride? 
r to some common's fenceless limits stray'd, 
le drives his flodL to pick ihe scanty blade, 
hose fencdess fidds the sons of wealth divide, 
nd e*en the hare-worn common is deny*d. 

If to the dty sped—What waits hun there? 
o see profusion that he must not share; 
o see ten thousand baneful arts combin'd 
'o pamper kpLury, and thin mankind; 
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To aee each joy llie sons of pkasnra know/ 
Extorted fh>m bis fellow-creatuFe^s woe. 
Here^ while the oourtier glitters in brocade^ 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ^ 
Here> while the firoud their long-drawn pomp d 

play. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the wayi 
The dome where pleasure holds her midniglit nag 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train i 
Tmnultaous grandeur crowds the blazing* square, 
The rattling chariots dash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e*er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ?— Ah, torn tfal 

eyes 
Where the poor houseless shiv'ring female lie§: 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest. 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 
Her modest ^ooks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 
Now lost to all; her fHends, her virtue, fled> 
Near her betrayer^a door ihe lays her head. 
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And, pindi'd with ooldy and slirinking from iStm 

With heaiwj heart deplores tiiat luckless hour, 

When idly, first, ambttioiis of the town^ 

^ left her wheel and rohes of countiy hrown. 

Do thine, sweet auburn, thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain } 
£'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread! 

Ah, DO. . To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far diflfrent there from all that charm'd before^ 
The various terrors of that horrid shore $ 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray,' 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted, woods where birds forget to sing, 
fiut silent bats in drowsy clusters ding; 
Those pcMs'oous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
^Whtre the dark scorpkm gathers death around; 
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Where at eadi step the stranger (ban to wake 
The rattUng tenon of the ▼eogefbl jbakei 
Where crouching tigen wait their hapliM prej> 
And flavage men mofre nmrd'rous atill tiian Aef ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado fliesj 
MlBgUng the ravag-d landscape with the skies. 
Far diff*rent these from ev^ry former scene> 
The cooling brooks the grassy vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove;. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

GoodHeaVn! what sorrows ^oom'dthHfe parting 
day. 
That call'd tiiem finom their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, ev'ry pleasore past, 
Hung round the bow'n, and fondly look'd their last. 
And took a long forewel, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shudd'ring still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and we^> and still retum'd to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for othen' woe; 




Tbe good old aire the fini pnpar'd to go 
To oew-fbnnd worUt, 
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or himself^ in consdoufl Tirtae brate^ 

Eily wished for worlds beyond the gntTe. 

DifeLj daughter^ lovelier in her tears, 

bnd companion of his helpless years, 

t went next^ neglectful of her charms, 

eft a lover's for her other's arms. 

louder plaints the mother spoke her wo6% 

olest the cot where ev*ry pleasure rose 5 

kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

}lasp*d them dose^ in sorrow doubly dear ; 

St her fond husband strove to lend relief 

I the silent manliness of grief. 

' luxury ! thou curs'd by heav'n's decree, 

ill exchang'd are things like these for thee! 

do thy potions, with insidious joy^ 

Be their pleasures only to destroy ! 

doms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

b of a florid vigour not their own : 

''ry draught more large and large they grow, 

lated mass of rank unwieldy woe 5 

(app'd their strength, and ey*ry part unsound, 

n, down they sink^ and spread a ruin round. 
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E'en now the devastation is begun. 
And half the bus*ness of destruction done; 
£*en now^ methinks, as pondVing here I stami 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anch'ring vessel spreads the i 
That idly waiting flaps with ev'ry gale> 
Downward they move, a melancholy band^ 
Pass from the shore^ and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable csare. 
And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 
And piety with wishes plac*d above. 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade $ 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest famej 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decry'd. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at first, andkeep*st me 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts eKCel, 
Thou nurse of ev^ry virtue^ fare thee well; 




KWel! and O! where'er thy voice be try'd, 
IVimo's oliffs, or Fambamaro's side, 
lether wliere equiaoctial fervors glow, 
winter wraps the polu world in snow, 
1 let thy voice, prevuling over time, 
Ireas the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 
slighted truth, with thy persuasive train; 
iCh erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
ich him, that states of native strength possest, 
)Ugh very poor, may still be very blest; 
it trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away; 
lile self-dependent pow'r can time defy, 
rodu resist ibe billows and the sky. 
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THE 

HAUNCH OF VENISON. 



POETICAL EPISTLE 



TO 



LORD CLARE. 



FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1765. 
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HAUNCH OF VENISON. 



A HANKS, my lord, for your venison, for finer or 

fotter 
Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smok*d in a platter; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study. 
The &t was so white, and the lean was so ruddy; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce htlp 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture hy eating: 
I had thoughts, in my chamber, to place it in view. 
To h^ shewn to my friends as a piece of virtii : 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 
llMy'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
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But hold — let me pause— don't I hear jaa prtf 

nounce^ 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce; 
WdDi, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may tiy. 
By a bounce now and then> to get courage to fly. 
But^ my lord^ it*s no bounce : I protest in m' 

turn. 
It's a truth — and yoiv lordship may ask Mr. Bum'. 
To go on with my tale— as I gazM on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch 3 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 
To pdnt it, or eat it, just as he lik'd best: 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 
Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's: 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again^ 
With the how, and the who, and the where^ and 

the when. 
There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H— ff, 
I think they love ven'son— I know they love beet 
There's my countryman Higgins — Oh! let him aloMb 
For making a blunder, or picking a heme. 

1 Lord Qare's nephew. 
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All huag It— to poeti who seldom caa. eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat) 
Sadi dainties to them their health it might hurt> 
It's like sending them ruffles^ when wanting a shirt 
\^lule thus I debated, in reverie centerM, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call*d himself, en* 

terd; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 
And he smil'd as he looked at the ven'son and me. 
" What have we got here } — ^Why ihis.is good eat- 
ing! 
Your own I suppose— or is it in waiting V* 

Why whose should it be?** cry'd I with a flounce; 
I get these things often'* — ^but that was a bounce : 
'' Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the na- 
tion. 
Are pleas'd to be kind — but I hate ostentation.** 

" If that be the case then,** cry'd he, very gay, 
" Vm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To>morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 
No words— I insist on't — precisely at three : 
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Well have Johnmn^ and Biuke$ all the witi ' 

be there j 
My Acquaintance is slight^ or Vd ask my loithCI 
And> now that I think on*t^ as I am a sinner! 
We wanted this venison to make out a dinner. 
What say yoit--^ pasty^ it shail^ and it muit,- 
And xfxy wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter--4hi0 venison with me to MUe-end: 
No stirring, I beg— my dear fiiend— my i 

Thus snatching his hat, he brosh'd off like the w: 
And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect^ having emptied my she 
And '' nobody with me at sea but myself*;" 
Tho' I could not help thinking my gentleman ha 
Yet^etoson, and Burke> and a good venison pa 
Wem things that I never dislik'd in my life. 
The' ck)gg*d with a coxcomb^ and Kitty his wif 

• M^e^letteh' that passed between his royal -higl 
Hnory fUibv ;«|«qpn|pri«i4, and la^ GrauFeoor— 12S?1 
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^■OEtdty in due spleiidor to make my approadi^ 
^ droire to his door in my own hackney-ooach* 

WKn ocMne to the place where we were all to 
dine^ 
v-A chair4imiber'd doaet just twelve feet by nine) 
^^y firiend bade me welcome^ but struck me quite 

dumb 
^^ith tidings that Johnson and Buike would not 

come; 
** For I knew it/* he cried, '' both eternally fail, 
^Xlie one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale; 
^dut no matter. 111 warrant we'll make up the party, 
^^ih two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
Ilie one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
'^Xrhey're both of them merry, and authors like you; 
*l7he one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge^ 
Some think he writes Cinna — ^he owns to Panuige." 
^While thus he describd them by trade and by name, 
Ibey enter'd, and dinner was serv*d as they came. 
At the top a firied liver and bacon were seen^ 
bottom waa tripe, in a twinging tureen^ . - 

F 
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At the sides there were spinage and puddbig mdfe 

hot) M 

In tlie middle a place where the pa^i^— ^w«s iKit. 
Now, my lord^ as for tripe^ it's my uttar aversion. 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Peraian; 
Bo there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round: 
But what vex'd me most^ was that d— -*--d Sootlidi 

rogue. 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and hb 

brogue. 
And, '' inadam,** quoth he, ^^ may this bit be my 

poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set ^jres on ; 
Fray a slice of your liver, though may I be curst. 
But I*ve eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst" 
^' The tripe,'* quoth the Jew, with bis chocolate 

cheek, 
'' I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week: 
I like these here dinners so pretty and SQialk> 
But ymur friend thars^ tiie doctor, aala notkiagftt 

aU." 
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f* O^mmhol** quoth my friend^ '^ he'll oome on in a 

trioe^ 
He's keeping a comer for something that's nice : 
There's a pasty" — " A pasty!" repeated the Jewj 
** I don't care if I keep a comer for*t too.*' 
'' What the de'il, mon, a pasty!" re-echo'd the Scot; 
Tboogh splitting, I'll still keep a comer for that.** 
We'll all keep a comer/' the lady cried out) 
We^ all keep a comer/* was echo'd ahout* 
thus we resolv'd, and the pasty delay'd. 
With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid> 
A visage so sad, and so pale with affiright, 
Wak'd Priam, in drawing his curtains hy night. 
But we quickly found out (for who could mistake 

her?) 
That she came with some terrihle news from the 

haker: 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oren. 
Sad FhHomel thns^hut let similes diop— 
AiA sow that I think on't the story may stop. 
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To be plain^ my good lord^ it*s but labour misplac'd. 
To send such good verses to one of your taste: 
YouVe got an odd something — a kind of discern- 
ing— 
A relish — a taste — sickened over by learning; 
At least it's your temper, as very well known^ 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own: 
So> peihapS) in your habits of thinking amiss. 
You may make a mistake, and think slightiiy of ^. 



RETALIATION. 



A POEM. 



' FIRST PRINTED IN THB TEAR ITTii 



Aim TM AUmOVt DtATd. 



Dr. Goldsmitb and some of his friends ooeanonally 
dined at the St. James's coffee-house. — One day it was 
pMposed to v\rite epitHphs on him. His coontiy, dia^ 
lect, and person, turnished subjects of witticism. He 
was called on for Retaliation, and at their next 
moetmg produced the following poem. 



RETALIATION. 



Of old, ivhen Scarron his companions invited^ 
Each guest brought his dish^ and the feaist was united. 
If our laiidlord* supplies us with beef, and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 

dish : 
Our dean^ shall be venison, just fresh from the 

plains. 
Our Burke ^ shall be tongue, with the gamiflh of 

br£uns. 
Our Will* shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour. 
And Dick^ with his pepper shall heighten the sa- 
vour : 

■ The master of St. James's coffee-house, where the Doctor, 
and the friends he has characterised in this poem, occasionally 
dined. 

* Dr. Bernard, dean of Derry in Ireland. 

> Mr. Edmund Burke. 

4 Mr. ¥^liam Burke, late secretary to General Conway, and 
member for Bedwin. 

s Mr. Bichard Borice, collector of Orroada. 
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tainj 
And Douglas^ is pudding, substantial and {diki':' 
Oar Ganick's^ a salad 5 for in him we see 
Ofl^ Tinegar^ sugar^ and saltness agree : 
To make out the dinner taU certain I am, '■ '^ 

Tha^ iUdge^ is anchovy, and Reyncdds^ is Iamb; 
Tlttl Mickey's^ a capon^ and^ by the same mk^ 
Magnanimous Goldsmith^ a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so Tarious, at such a repast^ 
Who'd not be a glutton^ and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter^ mo^ wine^ let me sit while I'm able^ 
Till all my companions sink under the table 5 ^ 

> Mr. Bichard CumberlaDd, author of the West loiikm 
Faahionable Lover, The Brothers, and other dramatic pieces. 

* Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor, an ingenious Scotch goitle- 
nisi, who has no less dutinguished himself as a cituen of iSk$ 
world, than a sound critic, in detecting several literary iiBt^ty 
(pr rather forgeries) o( his countrymen ; particularly Lauder oe 
ItliltDa, and Bower's History of the Popes. 

3 David Garrick, Esq. 

« Counsellqc Joha Bidge, a gentieman bdon^ng to tiie 
hw. 

ft Sir Joshua Bteynolds. 

' An efldamlfMiMnDey. 
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Umi,; w^ ohftos and Uimd^n endicliiig wj heai^* 
L^ me ponder^ and tell what I think of the dead* 

£Ud& lies the good dean> re-united to earth> 
Who mixt reason with pleasufe, and wi9dom>wJA 

mirth: ; « * 

If he had any faults^ he has left us in doubts . i T 
kt leasty in six weeks I could not find them ott| • *^ 
fet some have dedar'd^ and it can*t be douell 'colpl 
rhat ,1^-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. . M 
Here lies our good Edmund^ whose geniua waa. 

such^ . '. ^v" 

We scarcely can praise it^ or bhune it too much}- H 
l¥hOy born for the universe, narrow'd his mind> . f 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind : 
Ffaough fraught with all learnings yet straining his 

throat, ^ 

To persuade Tommy To wnshend ^ to laid him a voli^ 
l¥ho^ too deep for his hearers^ still went on refinififg; 

>■■■ . ■■ ;Ol 

And thought of convincing^ while they thought, c^. 

dining ; 
Though equal to all things^ for all thii^ unfit;' 
Too nice for a statesman, too prrad^fi^ j^ JRiM?. & 
> Mr. T. Townshend, member ^ WMmlk*^ fbi^ ' 
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For a ptfferkii too^ eool I f<»r a drndge diiob«diinl| 
And too fbnd of the right to pursue the esspedittU. ' 
In short, 'twas his fate> unemployed, or in plaee» riff 
lb eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a laaor, ' 
Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that war 

in't > 
The pupil of impulse, it forc'd him along. 
His conduct still right, with hia argument wrong f 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam^ 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home 5 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were Ui 

own. 
Here lies honest Richard^ whose fate I must fli^ 

at 3 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim I 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a lunb ! 

> Mr. Bicbard Burke. This geotlemao haying slightly £nM* 
tared one of his arms and legs, at different timeSf the Doctor bif 
rallied ftim on ^hose accklents, u a kbd of retributlTe jusfiee §» 
breaking his jeiti upon other people. 
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Nowifraagliiig and gmmbliiig to keqp up the baU! 

hfow telaing and vexing^ yet laughing at all ! 

[n short, flo provoking a devil was Dick, 

Htttt we wished him full ten times a day at Old Nick^ 

3«t« missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

lia often we wish*d to have Dick back again* 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts^ 
rhe Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
I flatt'ring painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
lis gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
knd oomedy wonders at being so fine : 
jike a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out^ 
>r rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
lis fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
>f virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud; 
bid coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas' d with their own. 
kiy, where has our poet this malady caught? 
[)r wherefore his characters thus without faults 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out m^'a Tirtucs, and finding them few. 
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Qttite sick of parsuing each tniiiiUesoiDe «ll^^*^ 
He grew lasy ixt last^ and drew fhnu 1iimBelf;<*<' >i '^ 

Here Douglas retires from bis toils to i^eltfa?; - 
The scourge of impostors^ the terror of quacks s 
Come^ all ye quack bards^ and ye quacking dtrinea^' 
Come^ and dance on the spot where your tyruit 

reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne^ 
I feared for your safety, I feared for my own j 
But DOW he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds ^ shall be pious, our Kenricks ^ shall lAciifiif; 
Macpherson^ write bombast, and call it a style 5 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross tftei^^ 
No countryman living their tricks to discover; ^ 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spaik; 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and dieat in the 

dark. 

» The Tlev. Dr. Dodd. 

* Dr. Kenricki who read lectures at the Devil taTem,. undrr 
the title of " The School of Shakespear." 

s James Macpherson, Esq. who lately, from the mere fixce of 
his style, wrate down^ha int poet of aHlBliqttity* 
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Here lies David Garrick^ describe him who can^ 
An abridgment of all thafc was pleasant in man: 
As an actor^ oonfest without rival to shine $ 
Am a wit^.if not firsts in the very first line : 
'%tt^, with taknts like these^ and an excellent heart 
iSSii^ man had his failings— « dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty^ his colours he spread^ 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural^ simple^ affecting ^ 
Twas oiily that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way^ 
He tum*d and he varied full ten times a day: 
Though secure of our hearts^ yet confoimdedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends^ as a huntsman his pack^ 
For he knew when he pleas'd he could whistle than 

l)ack. 
Of praise a mere glutton^ he swaUow'd what come^ 
And the puff of ^ dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Tin his rdish grown callous^ ahnost to disease^ 
Who p^)per'd the lughest was surest to please,. 
But let us ba.caBdi4f wd qpeakout our.njind^v^. . 
If dunces applauded^ he paid them in kind. 
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Ye Kenridks^ ye Kellys ^ and Woodfalls^ so grave> 
What a commerciB was yours, while you got and 

you gave! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you 

raisd^ 
While he was be-Roscius'd^ and you were be*prais'd! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies: 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill. 
Shall still be his flatt'rers^ go where he will: 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and wilh 

love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant cfea- 

ture. 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature; 
He cherish'd his friend, and he relish'd a bumper; 
Tel one foult he had^ and that one was a thumpef. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser? 
I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser: 

* Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False D«Hcacy, Word to the 
Wise, Clemoitina, School for Wives, &c. &c. 

• Mr. W. Woodfiai, printer of the Morning ChronMt. 
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Too oourteous^ perhaps^ or obligingly fla^ ? 

His very worst foe can*t accuse bim of that: 

Perhaps be confided in men as they go^ 

And so was too foolishly honest } Ah no ! 

Then what was his failing ? come^ tell it> and bui^ 

He was^ coidd he help it? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid^ and, to tell you my mind^ 
He has not left a wiser or better behind : 
His pencil was striking, resistless^ and grand; 
His manners were gentle^ complying, and bland $ 
Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judg'd without skill he was still hard 

of hearing ; 
When they talk'd of their Raphads, Corregio'Sy and 

stu^ 
He shifted his trumpet ^ and only took snuff. 



* Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkablj deaf as to be under 
the necesrity of using an ear-trumpet m o6nqHuiy« 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Amm the fimrth edition of tlus poem was printed, the puhlishcr 
reedfed the following epitaph on Mr. WhitefoordS finom a 
friend of the hrte Dr. Goldsmith. 



Herb Whitefoord reclines^ and deny it who can. 
Though he merrily liv'd^ he is now a grave* man: 
Rare compound of oddity^ frolic, and fun ! 
Who relish*d a joke^ and rejoic'd in a pun; 
Whose temper was generous^ open, sincere; 
A stranger to flatt*ry^ a stranger to fear ; 
Who scatter'd around wit and humour at will; 
Whose daily bon mots half a column might fill : 

> Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many hamoroos essays. 

* Mr, W. was no notorioos a punster, that Dr. Goldsmith used 
to say it was impossible to keep him company, withoiit beng 
infected with the itch of punning. 
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A Sootchman^ from pride and from prejudice free; 
A scholar^ yet surely no pedant was he. 

Wliat pity^ alas ! that so lib'ral a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confin'd ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar^ 
Yet content '' if the table he set in a roar j" 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit^ 
Yet happy if Woodfall* confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks ! . 
Who eopied his squibs^ and re-echo'd his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators^ ye servile herd, come, 
Still follow your master^ and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the press*. 

Merry Whitefoord, farewel ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said 
wit: 



M « Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Advertiser. 

M •Mr. Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town witli 



litmoroos pieces under those tides In the Public Advertiser. 
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This debt to thy mein'ry I oLnhot 'refuse, 
*' Thou best humour'd man with the worst humou 
muse^'* 

> To this Postscript the Beader maj not- be displeased 
find added the followiog 

POETICAL EPISTLE TO Ml. 60LDSMITI 

SUPPLEMENT TO HIS RETALIATION. 

(flOM TBE GtNTLCMAN'S If AGAZINB POt AUGOfT. 17»J 

Doctor, according to our wisbesf 
YouVe charactered us all iu dishes; 
Senred up a sentimental treat 
Of various emblematic meat : 
. And now it's time, I trust, you'll think 
Your company should have some drink : 
Else, take my word for it, at least 
Yoor Lnsh friends won't like your feast. 
Ring, then, and see that there is placed 
To each according to his taste. 

To Douglas, fraught with learned stock 
Of critic lore, give ancient hock ; 
Let it be genuine, blight, and fine. 
Pure unadulterated wine; 
For if there's fault in taste, or odour. 
He'll search it, as he search'd out Lauder. 

To Johnson, philosophic sage, 
The moral Meator of the age. 
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IXf^^^fi^M friend^ with ieii| liaper^ . . 
With melting heart, bat look aiutere, 
OiVi§ Tiqitor of an honest sort. 
And crown his cup with priestly Fortk 

Now fill the glass with gay Chaippagne, 
And frisk it in a livelier strain ; 
Quick, quick, the sparkling nectar qaalF, 
M . ; :": ^^hk U, dear.Oarrickl-^drink add laogh! . 

Poor forth to Reynolds, without stint, 
Bjch Bojrgundy, of rnby tint ; 
If e'er his colours chance to fade, ... ^ 

This brilliant hue shall come in aid. 
With ruddy lights refresh the faces, 
And warm the bosoms of the Graces ! 

To Burke a pure libation bring, 
Fresh drawn from clear Castalian spring ; 
With civic oak the goblet bind. 
Fit emblem of his patriot mind ; 
Let Clio at hb table sip. 
And Hermes hand it to his lip. 

Fill out my friend, the Dean* of Derry, 
A bumper of conventual sherry ! 

Give Ridge and Hickey, generous souls ! 
Of whiskey punch convivial bowls ; 
But let the kindred Burkes regale 
With potent draughts of M^cklow ale! 
To C*****k next in order turn ye. 
And grace him with the vines of Ferney f 

• Pr. Birnard. .. ; , • 
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Now» Doctor, you're an honeft sticker. 
So take yoor glass, and chuse your liquor: 
Wilt hate it steep'd in Alpine snows, 
Or damask'd at Silenus* nose? 
With Wakefield's idcar sip your tea. 
Or to Thalia drink with me ? 
And, Doctor, I would have you know it. 
An h(mest, T, though humble poet ; 
I scorn the sneaker like a toad. 
Who drives Ids cart the Dover road. 
There, traitor to his country's trade. 
Smuggles vile scrape of f^rench brocade : 
Hence with all such ! for you and I 
By Engluh wares will live and die. 
Come, draw your chair, and stir the fire : 
Here, boy ! — a pot of Thrale's entire ! 
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A BALLAD. 
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T0B FOLLOWXtIG 



LETTER, 

^ODIESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE ST. JAMES'S CHRONICLE, 
APPtARSD IN THAT PAPER IV JUNE, lltfT. 



SIR^ 



A.S there is aothing I dislike so much as news- 
Mtper controversy, particularly upon trifles, permit 
ne to be as concise as possible in informing a cor- 
respondent of yours, that I recommended Blain- 
^ille*s Travels, because I thought the book wa9 a 
i;ood one 5 and I think so still. I said, I was told 
>y the bookseller that it was then first published ; 
t>ut in that, it seems, I was misinformed, and my 
reading was not extensive enough to set me right. 

Another correspondent of yoiu's accuses me of 
having taken a ballad^ I published some time 
■go, ^m one* by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I 

» " The Friar of Orders Gray." Reliq. of Anc. Poetry, toI. L 
p. 243. 
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do not think tliere is any great resemblance betwe^ 
the two pieces in question. If there be any. It 
ballad is taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Perc^ 
some years ago ; and he (as we both considered the£ 
things as trifles at best) told me with his usual goo 
humour, the next time I saw him, that he had take 
my plan to form the fragments of Shaks})eare int 
a ballad' of his own. He then read me his litti 
cento> if I may so call it, and I highly approved i 
Such petty anecdotes as these are scarce worth print 
ing : and were it not for the busy disposition of son 
of your correspondents, the public should never ha\ 
known that he owes me the hint of his ballad^ c 
that I am obliged to his ^endship and learning fo 
communications of a much more important nature, 

I am, siR^ 

Yours, &c. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 



THE 



HERMIT. 



'* Turn, gentle hermit of the dale. 
And guide my lonely way. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow 5 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son,'* the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dang'rous gloom j 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 
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'^ Here to tl^e houseless child of want 

My door is open stilly 
And though my portion is but scanty 

I give it with good yi'iHX, 

" Then turn to-night, and freely shar« 

Whate'er my cell bestows j 
My rushy couch and frugal fam. 

My blessing and rqpose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Taught by that Pow'r that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

'* But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring; 

■ 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supply'd^ 
And water from the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy care? forego j 
All earth-bom cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below^ 
Nor waatsiliat little long." . . 
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Soft as tlie diew from lieav'n deieends^ 

His gentle accents fell: 
The modest stranger lowly bends^ 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay; 
A refuge to the neighboring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir d a master's care 3 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Receiv*d the harmless pair. 

And now when busy crowds retite 
To take their ev'ning rest. 

The henmt trimm'd his little fire. 
And cheer'd his pensive guest 1 

And spread his vegetable store. 
And geuly prest, and smiled 3 

And, skilled in legendary lore; 
The ling'ring hours bcguffd. 
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Around in Bjmpatbetie mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chirrups in the heardi. 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woej 

For grief was heavy at his heart. 
And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit 8py'd> 
With answering care opprest : 
'^ And whence, unhappy youth," he cry'd. 
The sorrows of thy breast ? 
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*' From better habitations spurn'd. 
Reluctant dost thou rove; 

Or grieve for friendship unretumM, 
Or unregarded love ? 

'' Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay; 
And those who prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 
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And what is friendship but a namc> 
A charm that lulls to sleeps 
A shade that follows wealth or fame. 
And leaves the wretch to we^ \ 

'^ And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modem fair-one's jest: 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

'' For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 

And spurn the sex," he said : 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betrayM. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view; 
Lilce colours o'er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms: 
The lovely stranger stands oonfest 

A maid Iq all her charmji.. . 
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** Aikd, ikl fiMgive a stniagtr nide^ 
A wreUdi foiiom/' she cry*d^ 

*' WhoM feet imhallow'd thus iotrude 
Where heav'n and you reside. 

** But let a maid thy pity share^ 
Whom lore has taught to stray $ 

Who seeka for rest» but finds despair . 
Companion of her way. 

*' My iather Uv*d beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy l<Hrd was he^ 
ABd all his wealth was markM as nune> 

He had but only me. 

'* To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumber*d suitors came. 

Who prais*d me for imputed charms, , 
And felt, or feign*d a flame. 

'^ Eadi hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow*d». , 
But nerer talk'd of JLove. 



*^ In humble^ simplest habit clail, , 
No wealth or pow*r had he 5 

Wisdom and worth were all he had^ 
But these were all to me. 

" The blossom op'ning to the day^ 
The dews of heav'n refin'd. 

Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

'* The dew^ the blossoms of thetree. 
With charms inconstant shine; 

Their charms were his^ but, woe to 
Their constancy was mine. 

" For still I try'd each fickle art> 

Importunate and Tain 3 
And while his passion touch*d my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain. 

*' Till quite dejected with my seom. 

He left me to my pride; 
And sought a solitude fmrlom ' 

In secret where he dy'd. 
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" Qut mine the sorrow^ mine the faulty 
And well my life shall pay ; 

ril seek the solitude be sought. 
And stretch me where he lay. 

*' And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I'll lay me down and die> 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did* 

And so for him will I." 

" Forbid it, heaven !" the hermit cry'd. 
And dasp'd her to his breast : 

The wond*ring fair-one tum'^to chide, 
'Twas Edwin*s self that prest. 

" Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restor'd to love and thee. 

*^ Thus let me hold thee to my hcirt. 

And ev*ry care resign : 
And shall we never, never part. 

My life— my all that*s mine ? 




•• FoiUd I^ be«*>nrtlMlienidt Oj'd, 
And clup'd her tt> lii* breut 

p. 96. 
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*' No, never, from this hour to part. 
We'll live and love so true. 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 



H 



THS 



DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 



A TALE. 



Secluded ^m domestic strife, 
Jack Book-wonn led a collie life 5 
A fdlowsbip at twenty-five^ 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass^ and crack'd his joke. 
And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. 

Such pleasures^ mialloy'd witii care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain^ arriv'd at thirty-six? 
O had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a coontry town! 



Or Flavia been content to stop 

At triamphs in a Fleet-street shop. 

O had her eyes forgot to Uaze ! 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 

O ! ■ B ut let exclamation cease ; 

Her presence banished all his peace: 

So with decorum all things carried^ 

Miss frownM^ and blush'd, and then was—married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight ' 

The raptures of the bridal night ? 
Need we intrude on hallowed groond. 
Or draw the curtains closed anrand ? 
Let it 8ufBce> that each had duami: 
He dasp'd a goddess in his arms; 
And, though she felt his usage rough, * 

Tet in a man 'twas well enough* ' 

The hcmey-moon like lightning flew; 
The second brought its transports too: 
A thirds a fourth, were not mite; 
The fifth was friendship mix*d with bite: 
But when a twdyemooHi past awaj, 
Jaek lioaiid his goddess BMdt of ciay} 
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Found half the charms that deck'd her faae 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace > 
But still the worst remained behiud. 
That very face had robb«'d her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee } 
And, just as humour rose or fell^ 
By turns a slattern or a belle > 
Tis true she dress'd with modem grace. 
Half naked at a ball or race 3 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy night-caps wrapt her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting^ 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy j 
The 'squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations. 
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Tack, suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
^ sigh in suffocating smoke 5 
Vhile all their hours were past between 
nsulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
ie thinks her features coarser grown : 
le fancies ev'ry vice she shews^ 
)r thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Vh'enever rage or envy rise, 
low wide her mouth, how wild her eyes 5 
le knows not how, but so it is, 
ler face is grown a knowing phyz 5 
!Lnd though her fops are wond'rous civil, 
ie thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose, 
Vs each a diff'rent way pursues, 
iiVhile sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life. 
Chat dire disease, whose ruthless pow'r 
Withers the beauty's transient flow'r, 
Lo ! the small pox, whose horrid glare 
Levell'd its terrors at the fiedr) 
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And^ rifling ev'17 youthful grace> 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass> grown hateful to her flight. 
Reflected now a perfect fright ; 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 
In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth her skin^ or hide its seams; 
Her country beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more,- flew off by dozens : 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield. 
And e*en the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old 5 
With modesty her cheeks are dy'd. 
Humility displaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly dean : 
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No more presuming on ber sway^ 
She leamB good-nature tv*rf day : 
Serenely gay^ and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 



THE GIFT. 



TO 

IBIS, IN BOW-STREET, COVENT-^AKDEN. 



Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 
Dear mercenary beauty. 

What annual ofifring shall I make 
Expressive of my duty? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 
Should I at once deliver. 

Say, would the angry fair one prize 
The gift who slights the giver? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give — and let 'em. 

If gems, or gold, unpart a ]oy, 
FU give them^ — ^when I get 'em^ 
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m give — but not the full-blown ro6e> 
Or rose-bud more in fashion 5 

Such short-liv'd off rings but disdofie 
A transitory passion. 

m give thee something yet unpaid. 
Not less sincere than civil : 

in give thee — ah ! too charming matd^ 
rU give thee — to the devil. 



LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT. 



Logicians have but ill definM 

As rational the human mind; 

Reason^ they say> belongs to man. 

But let them prove it if they caa 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius^ 

By ratiocinations specious. 

Have strove to prove with great precision. 

With definition and division. 

Homo est ratione preditum; 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em: 

And must in spite of them maintain 

That man and all his ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature : 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 
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And that brute beasts are far before 'eoif 

Deus est anima hruiorum. 

Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute^ 

Bring action for assault and battery^ 

Or friend beguile with lies and flatteiy? 

O'er plains they ramble unconfin'd^ 

No politics disturb their mind; 

They eat their meals, and take their sport. 

Nor know who's in or out at court; 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe; 

They never importune his grace. 

Nor ever cringe to men in place; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob ; 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folks at Pater- noster-row: 

No judges, fidlers, dancing masters^ 

No pickpockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadmpedes ; 

No single brute his i^ows leads ; 
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Brutes never meet in bloody iny. 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
Of beasts^ it is confess*d> the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape> 
Like man> he imitates each fashioSj 
And malice is his ruling passion : 
But both in malice and grimaces^ 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him> humbly cringings wait 
Upon the minister of state : 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors : 
He promises with equal air> 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators; 
At courts the porters^ lackeys^ waiters^ 
Their masters* manners still contract^ 
And footmen lords and dukes can act; 
Thus at the courts both great and small 
Behave alike — for all ape alL 
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A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH, 



STRUCK BLIND BY LIGHTNmC. 



IMrrATID FBOM THE SPAlfllH. 



Sure 'twas by Providence designed. 
Rather in pity> than in hate. 

That he should be, like Cupid, bHad, 
To save him from Narcissus* ftite. 



NEW SIMILE, 



IN THE MANNER OF SWIFF, 



Long had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind) 

4 

The modem scribbling kind^ who write 
In wit^ and sense> and nature's spite: 
Till readings I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there. 
To suit my purpose to a hair^ 
But let us not proceed too furious. 
First please to turn to god Merciurius : 
You'll find him pictured at full length 
In book the secondj page the tenth: 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay. 
And now proceed we to our simile. 
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Imprimis^ pray observe his haC^ 
Wings upon either side-HOoark that. 
Well! what Is it from thence we gather? 
Why these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather! very right. 
With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modem bards decreed; 
A just comparison—- proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse. 
Wings grow again from both his shoes; 
Design'd, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air; 
And here my simile unites. 
For, in a modem poet's flights, 
Fm sure it may be justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t* observe his hand, 
Fill'd with a snake-incirded wand; 
By classic authors tenn'd caduceus, 
And highly famM for several uses : 
To wit— most wond'rously endu'd. 
No pof^y water half so good; 
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For let fblks only get a touch. 

Its soporifik; Tirtne^s such. 

Though ne'er so much awake before^ 

That quickly they begin to snore. 

Add too, what certain writers tell. 

With this he drives men's souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then: 
His wand's a modern author's pen; 
The serpents round about it twin'd 
Denote him of the reptile kind; 
Denote the rage with which he writes^ 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites; 
An equal semblance stiU to keep, 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This diflfrence only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod. 
With his goose-quiU the scribbling elf 
Instead of others damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript. 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Merc'ry had a failing : 
Well ! what of that? out with it— stealing; 
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In which all modem baids agree> 
Being each as great a thief as he: 
But e'en this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance. 
Our modem bards ! why what a pox 
Are they but senseless stones and blocks? 



AX 

ELEGY 

ON THE 

DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 



Good people all, of ev'ry sort. 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wond*FOUs short. 
It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 
Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 
"Whenever he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 
To comfort friends and foes 3 

The naked ev*ry day he dad. 
When he put on his clothes. 
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And in that town a dog was founds 

As many dogs there be^ 
Both mongrel^ puppy> whdp^ and hounds 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were Mends ; 

But when a pique began^ 
The dog^ to gain his private ends^ 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wond'ring neighbours ran, 

AnA fwore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 

The woimd it seem*d both sore and sad 

To ev'ry christian eye -, 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the nian would die. 

But soon. a wonder came to light. 
That shew'd the rogues they ly'd : 

The man recover'd of the bite. 
The dog it was that dy'd. 



THK 



CLOWN'S REPLY, 



John Thott was desired by two witty peers^ 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears? 

'' An't please you," quoth John, '' I'm not given to 

letters, 
'^ Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters; 
" Howe'er, from this time, I shall ne'er see your 

graces, 
'' As I hope to be say*d ! without thinking on aases.*^ 

• 

EniiiBURGfl^ 1753. 



STANZAS 



ON 



WOMAN. 



W HBN lovely woman stoops to foUy, 
And finds too late that men betray^ 

What chann can sooth her melancholy^ 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame fix>m ev'ry eye. 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom*— is, to die. 



DESCRIPTION 



OF AN 



AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER, 



W HERE the Red Lion, staring o'er the way. 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parsons' black cbampaij 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 
There in a lonely room, from bailifis snug. 
The Muse found Scroggen stretch*d beneath a ruj 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray. 
That dimly shew*d the state in which he Iky; 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread; 
The royal game of goose was there in view. 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
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The seasons^ fram*d with listings found a place, 
And brave prince William shew'd his lamp-black 

face: 
The morn was cold^ he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate imconscious of a fire : 
With beer and milk arrears the fiieze was scor'd^ 
And five crack*d tea-cups dress'd the chimney- 
board; 
A night-cap deck'd his brows instead of bay^ 
A cap by night— a stocking all the day! 



LINES, 

ATTRIBVTCD TO 

DR. GOLDSMITH: 

INSERTED IN THE MORNING CHRONICLE OF APRIL S, 180(X' 



Jlj'en have you seen^ bath*d in the morning dew> 
The budding rose its infant bloom display; 

When first its virgin tints unfold to view. 

It shrinks, and scarcely trusts the blaze of day. 

So soft, so delicate, so sweet she came. 

Youth's damask glow just dawning on her cheeky 

I gazM, I sigh*d^ I caught the tender flame. 

Felt the fond pang, and droop'd with passion 
weak. 



I 



TO THE EDITORS. 

I 

GENTLEMEN^ 

I SEND you a small production of the late Dr. Gold- 
smith, which has never been published, and which 
might perhaps have been totally lost, had I not 
secured it. He intended it as a song in the charac- 
ter of Miss Hardcastle, in his admirable comedy of 
*' She Stoops to Conquer,*' but it was left out, as 
Mrs. Bulkley, who played the part, did not sing. 
He sung it himself, in private companies, very 
agreeably. The tune is a pretty Irish air, called, 
" The Humours of Balamagairy," to which he told 
me he found it very difficult to adapt words : but he 
has succeeded very happily in these few lines. As I 
could sing the tune, and was fond of them, he was 
so good as to give me them, about a year ago, just 
as I was leaving London, and bidding him adieu for 
that season, little apprehending that it was a last 
farewel. I preserve this little relic, in his own 
hand- writing, with an affectionate care. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 

Your humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 



SONG, 



INTENDID TO HAYB SEEK SUNG IN THE COMEDY OF 
** SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.** 



Ah me! when shall I marry me? 
LoTers are plenty^ but fail to relieye me. 
He^ fond youth, that could carry me^ 
Ofiers to love^ but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally and combat the miner: 
Not a look^ not a smile^ shall my passion discover; 
She that gives all to the felse one pursuing her> 
JVIakes but a penitent^ and loses a lover. 



STANZAS 



ON THE 



TAKING OF QUEBEC. 



Amidst the clamour of exulting joys^ 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart. 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing Toic^ 

And quells the raptures which froxL pleasures 
start. 

Oh^ Wolfe> to thee a streaming flood of woe^ 
Sighing we pay^ and think e'en conquest dear j 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breasts to glow^ 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart- wrung tear. 

Alire the foe thy dreadfol vigour fled. 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, tho* dead! 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 



EPITAPH 



OV 



DR. PARNELL. 



i HIS tomb^ inscriVd to gentle Parnell's name> 
May speak our gratitude^ but not his fame. 
Whflk heart but feels his sweetly-moral lay^ 
That leads to truth through pleasure's flow'ry wsj 
Celestial themes eonfess'd his tunefid aid; 
And heav*n, that lent him genius^ was repaid. 
Needless to him the tribute we bestow. 
The transitory breath of fame below : 
More lasting rapture from his works shall lise, 
l^liile converts thank their poet in the skiei. 



EPITAPH 



OM 



EDWARD PURDO^N'. 



Herb lies poor Ned Purdon^ from misery fned. 

Who long was a bookseller's hack; 
He led such a damnable life in this world—* 

I don't think he'll wish to come back. 

1 This gentleman was educated at Trinity- college, Dublin; 
bat having wasted his patrimony, he enlisted as a foot soldier. 
Growing tired of that employment, he obtained his discharge, and 
became a scribbler in the newspapers. He translated Voltaire^ 

llBKRIADE. 



AN 

ELEGY 

ON TBB GLOBT OF BEB SEX, 

MRS. MARY BLAI2£. 



Good people all^ with one accord. 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd her door. 
And always found her kidd j 

She freely lent to all the poor— 
Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please^ 
With manners wond'rous winning) 

And never followed wicked ways. 
Unless when she was sinning. 
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At churchy in silks and satins new^ 
With hoop of monstrous size; 

She never slumber'd in her pew — 
But ivhen she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver. 
By twenty beaux and inore> 

The king himself has followed her— 
When she has walk*d before. 

But now her wealth and fin*ry fled. 
Her hangers-on cut short all; 

The doctors found, when she was dead— 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street well may say. 

That, had she liv*d a twelvemonth more,- 
She had not dy'd to-day. 



SONNET. 



WsEPiNOy murmuring^ complainingy 
liOBt to ev'ry gay delight; 

Myra^ too sincere for feigning. 

Fears th' approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection! 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear ? 
Had Myra foUow'd my direction. 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 



FROX THE 



ORATORIO 



OF 



THE CAPTIVITY. 



SONG. 



1 H£ wretch condemn'd with life to part^ 

Stilly still on hope relies; 
And ev'ry pang that rends the heart. 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope> like the glimm'ring taper's light, 
Adorns and cheers the way; 

And still, as darker grows the nighty 
Emits a brighter ray. 



SONG. 



O MEMORY ! thou fond deceiver. 

Still importunate and vain. 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain; 

Thou> like the world, th' opprest oppressing. 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe ! 

And he who wants each other blessing. 
In thee must ever find a foe. 



A 

PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY ' 

THE POET LABERIUS, 

.A KOMAN KNIGHT, 
WHOM CiESAR FORCED UPON THE STAOB. 

PRESVRTED BT MACR0BIU8 K 



What ! no way left to shun th' inglorious stage^ 
And save from infamy my sinking age ! 
Scarce half alive, oppress'd with many a year> 
What in the name of dotage drives me here? 
A time there was, when glory was my guide. 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside; 

^ TMs translation was first printed in one of our author's 
vrHest works, *' The present State of Learning in Europe,** 
Itmo. 1759. 
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Unaw'd by pow*r^ and unappal*d by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear : 
But this vile hour disperses all my storey 
And all my hoard of honour is no more 3 
For, ah! too partial to my life*s decline^ 
Cffisar persuades^ submission must be mine; 
Him I obey, whom heav'n himself obeys. 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclin'd to please. 
Here then at oncfe I welcome ev'ry shame. 
And cancel at threescore a life of ^Eune; 
No more my titles shall my children tell. 
The old buffooYi will fit my name as well; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



PROLOGUE 



TO THE 



TRAGEDY OF ZOBEIBE, 



In these bold times^ when learning's sons explore 

The distant climates, and the savage shore; 

When wise astronomers to India steer. 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here 3 

While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling. 

Forsake the fair, and patiently — ^go simpling; 

Our bard into the general spirit enters^ 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores and trinkets deeply laden. 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading — 

Yet ere he lands has order'd me before. 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven ? our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 
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Lord! what a sultry climate am I under! 
Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder: 
» [ Upper gallery. 

There mangroves spread^ and larger than I've seen 

'em— IPit. 

Here trees of stately size — and billing turtles in 

'em — ^Balconies, 

Here ill-condition'd oranges abound — ^Stage. 

And apples, bitter apples, strew the ground : 

ITasting them. 
Th' inhabitants are cannibals I fear: 
I heard a hissing — there are serpents here! 
O, there the people are — best keep my distanoe; 
Our captain (gentle natives) craves assistftnee; 
Our ship's well stor'd — in yonder creek we've laid 

her. 
His honour is no mercenary trader. 
This is his first adventure; lend him aid^ 
And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 
His goods, he hopes, are prime, and broughtfiroip£|r. 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 
What^ no reply to promises so ample? 
—I'd best step back— and order up a sample. 



EPILOGUE, 



SPOKIfN BY 



MR. LEE LEWES, 



IN THE CHABACTER OF HARLEQUIN, AT HIS BKNEHT. 



xloLp! prompter^ hold! a word before your non- 
sense 5 
I'd speak a word or two to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said^ 
My heels edips'd the honours of my head; 
That I found humour in a pyeball vest^ 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

\_Takes off his mask. 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth} 
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In thy black aspect ev'ry passion sleeps. 
The joy that dunples^ and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fiU'd the scene with all thy brood, 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursu'd! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses ; 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons viae. 
And from above the dangling deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew? 
May rosin'd lightning blast me, if I do ! 
No— I will act, I'll vindicate the stage: 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 
Off! off! vile trappings! a new passion reigns! 
The mad'ning monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme ; 
Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds !— ^ 

soft — 'twas but a dream. 
Ay, 'twas but a dream, for now there's no retreat- 

If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 

*Twas thus that .^Ssop's stag, a creature blameless^ 

Yet something vain^ like one that shall be namdess^ 
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Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 

And cavill'd at his image in the flood. 

^^ The deuce confound/' he cries^ '' these drum- 
stick shanks^ 

They neither have my gratitude nor thanks : 

They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 

But for a head — yes^ yes, I have a head. 

How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow ! 

My horns !— I*m told horns are the fashion now.'' 

Whilst thus he spoke^ astonish'd! to his view^ 

Near^ and more near^ the hounds and huntsmen 
drew. 

HoidLs! hark forward! came thund'ring from be- 
hind, 

He bounds aloft^ outstrips the fleeting wind: 

He quits the woods^ and tries the beaten ways ; 

He starts^ he panta, he takes the circling maze. 

At length his silly head, so priz*d before. 

Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free. 

And at one bound he saves himself, like me. 

[Taking a Jump through the stage door. 



EPILOGUE 



TO THE 



COMEDY OP THE SISTER. 



What ! five long acts — and all to make us wuer ! 

Oar authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 

Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Warm*d up each bustling scene^ and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 

My life on't^ this had kept her play from sinkings 

Have pleas*d our eyes^ and sav*d the pain of ink- 
ing. 

WeU^ since she thus has shewn her want c^-dEitt^ 

What if I give a masquerade? — I will. 

But how? ay, there's the rub! [pausingy^*r% 
got my cue : 

The world's a masquerade! the masquers, jovt, yon^ 
you. ITo Bojsdf PUp and Gattery. 
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Lud ! what a group the motley scene diadoseg ! 
False wit, false wives^ false virgins, and false spouses! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside 'em. 
Patriots in part^'-colour'd suits that ride 'em. 
There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon. 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 
And tries to kill, ere she's got pow*r to cure. 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem ev*ry thing but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, i fix my eye on. 
Who seems t* have robb*d his vizor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round pa- 
rade. 
Looking, as wha should say, damme! who's afraid? 

^Mimicking* 
Strip but this vizor off, and sure I am 
You'll find his lionthip a very lamb. 
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Yon politician^ femouB in debate^ 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 

Yet> when he deigns his real shape t' assume^ 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot^ too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems to ev*ry gazer ail in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack. 

He bows> turns rounds and whip — the man's in 

black ! 
Yon critic, too-— but whither do I run ? 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone! 
Well^ then, a truce> since she requests it too : 
Do you spare her, and 1*11 for once spare you. 



EPILOGUE, 



SPOKEN BY 



MRS. BULKLEY AND MISS CATLEY. 



'Inter Mrs, BuUcleyy xjoho curtsies xtery lotv as begin^ 
ning to speak. Then enter Miss Catley^ xvho stands 
/till before her^ and curtsies to the audience. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

ioLD, Ma'am^ your pardon. What^s your busi- 
ness here ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

The Epilogue. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

The Epilogue } 

MISS CATLEY. 

\ 

Yes^ the Epilogue^ my dear. 
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MRS. BULK.LBT. 

Sure you mistake, Ma*am. The Epilogue /bring 
it. 

MISS eATLEY. 

Excuse me, Ma'am. The Author hid me sing it. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring. 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Why sure the GirFs beside herself : an Epilogue of 

singing, 
A hopeful end indeed to such a blest b^inning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set! 
Excuse me. Ma'am -, I know the etiquette. 

MISS CATLET. 

What if we leave it to the House ? 

MRS. BULKLBT. 

The House! — Agreed. 

MZSS CATLBT. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLBT. 

And she^ whose party's largest, shall proceed. 
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And first I hope, you'll readily agree 
IVe all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure^ will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid judging few^ hold up your hands : 
What no return ! I find too late, I fear. 
That modem judges seldom enter here* 

MISS CATLEY. 

I'm for a different set — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

RECITATIVE. 

Who mump their passion^ and who> grimly smiling^ 
Still thus address the fair^ with voice beguiling* 

AIR — COTILLON. 

Turn, my fairest^ turn^ if ever 

Strephon caught thy ravish'd eye: 

Pity tike on your swain so clever^ 

Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shaU die, hu, \m, hu> hu. 
Yes, I must die^ ho, ho, ho, ho. 

Da capo, 

MRS. BULKLBT. 

Let all the old pay homage to your merit: 
Give nle the young, the gay, the men of spirit 



Ye t9fti!eU'd Ipob^ ya auuxrooitiiua;^'^' \^i^*H »^ 

Who take a trip to Paris once a yter ' '"* ^^ 

To 4fse8», and look like awkward Frencbinto iMte, 
Und.mt your hands .-O fetal news to tdl, -^ *^^ 
Their hands are only lent to the Hehifellei '• '' ' ' 

MISS CATLEYi " ^■'•^•*^' 

Ay, take your tmvellers, traTdlers indeed ! ■ **'^ * 
Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the 

Tweed. 
Where are the cheels) Ah, ah, I well di^tii " ' * 
The smiling looks of each bewitching b&irn^:' "'''"'^ 
, >' i ' A bonny young lad is my Jockey/ ' '" ' 

^■.'- AIR, 

m sing to amuse you by night and by d&ff 
And be unco merry when you are but gayj ' 
When you with your bagpipes are ready fe play. 
My voice shall be ready to carol aWay 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 

MRSi BULKLET.* 

Ye g^eelersy who, so eager in ^rsci^,-} '* *' "^ 
Make but of all your fortune one va toutt: 
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Ye jockey tiibe^ whote itodc of wordi are feir^ 
"^ Ihpld theodds—Done^done^ with yoV| with ycm;** 
Te barristers so fluent with grimace^ 
'* My lord-^your lordship misconceiTes the case :'* 
Doctors^ who cough and answer every misfortOMr^ 
*' I wish I'd been call'd in a little sooner :" 
Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty. 
Come end the contest here, and aid my party. 

AIR.— BALBINAMONT. 
MISS CATLST. 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 
Assist me, I pray, in this wofnl attack ; 
For sure I don't wrong you, you seldom are slack. 
When the ladies are calling, to blush, and huig 
back: 
For you're always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive. 
And death is your only preventive : 

Your hands and your voices for me. 

MRS. BULK.LBT. 

Wen, Madam, what if, after all this sparring. 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring \ 



4 
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MI«S CATLBY. 

And that our fHendship may remain unbroken. 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 

MRS. BULKLBT. 

Agreed. 

MISS CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

And now, with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence : 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can*t submit 
To thrive by flatt'ry, though he starves by wit. 

{^Exeunt 



EPILOGUE, 



INT£NDED FOR 



MRS. BULKL.EY. 



Jl HERB is a place, ao Ariosto singSt 
A treasury for lost and loiasing things : 
Lost human wits have places there assigned them> 
And they, who lose their senses, there may find 

them. 
But Where's this place, this storehouse of the age ? 
The Moon, says he : — hut I affirm, the Stage: 
At least in many things^ I think, I see 
His lunar, and our mimic world agree. 
Both shine at night, for but at Foote's alone. 
We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down. 
Both prone to change, no settled limits fix. 
And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 
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But in dilt palralld Miy best pretence h, . : . ]^. 
That mortaki^isii both to *fiiid IM^ wmamn 'V.^ t.O 
To this strange spot> rakes/ HiaeaionlH^ oits> r .t^:W 
Come throhginfg to collect their scatter'^ \rte. 'i H 
Th^pnf coquet, who ogles all the day, ' -^ 

Comes here at night, and goes a pfud« anfay, ii' '^. 
Hither the'iEJected city dame advancing^ ^ '■* f 

Who sighs to'OperaSi and doats on dandag^' ^ ^-^ ^ 
Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 

Q^tB iYie Ballet, and calls for Nancy Bacwaeiu ~ * 

■'=■■'■'•'•• . . ,.. -J 

The gamester too, whose wits all high' Of IdW, ' ' 

Q^n«ques his fortune on one desperate throw, 

C6tite« liere to saunter, having made hii bets, ' .-.^iH 

f in^s his lost senses out, and pinrs his debts. *^'^ 

l^iftlCohawk too— with angry phrases stor^dj, 

As ** Dam'me, Sir,*' and *' Sir, I wear a awdpd>^ 

Here lesson'd for a while, and hence retreating. 

Goes out, afiPronts his man, and takes a beating. 

Here come the sons of scandal and of newa^ 

But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 

Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 

Our Author's ihe least likely to grow wisa-3 



1M» 



■ . • • M 
/ ■ 1 . k. « 



Has he not scea how you yoiu! favour plaoe 
On sentiiBBDAal quocns and lorda la laoei 2 1,., . tivi{ y 
Without a star> or coronet^ or garter^ j. . ,;j ^'i 
How eaa the piece expect or hope fiw quarter luio J 
No high-life 9cenes, no sentiment :--tjbbejQceati|i^^i{' 
Still stoopa among the low to copy natortR . ,;c > 
YeSj he's far gone :— and yet some pity fiz^ . , , -j,h 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatios*. , ,j{ // 

* Itiit epilogiie was gireii in ISS. by Dr. Ooldtmilii tfif ^ 
Feicy (now Bishop of Dromore) ; bat for wbat comedy it was ni* 
tended is not remembered (a). ,; ^i i 

(a) From internal evidence (pardcnhriy ftom tb^laHtillS 
Ma) it would afipear to have been intended bj Goldantf^.fy(|||e) 
£pilof;ne for '' She Stoopt to Conquer.''— The mention of ^{mcu 
Xlawfon in this Epilogue, as well as in the Epilogue to the amnre 
plaj which Vas really spoken by Mrs. Bolkley, seCMw» HtAgUtt 
<ri7ial«oiMid«ce in itself, to forour the eoivectiire. >$^yi ^^ 
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